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MARCH. 


The stormy March is come at last 

With wind, and cloud, and changing skies 3 
I hear‘the rushing of the blast, 

That through the snowy valley flies. 





The year’s departing beauty hides 

Of wintry storms, the sullen threat ; 
But in thy sternest frown abides 

A look of kindly promise yet. 


Thou bring’st the hope of those calm skies, 
And that soft time of sunny shores, 
When the wide bloom on earth that lies 
Deems of a brighter world than ours. 
WILLIAM CULLEN Bryant. 
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PART I. 


“Dan! Dan, you reprobate! Dan, I 
say !” 

A woman’s voice, clear, sweet, and 
ringing, though just now its cadences 
were expressive only of anger and dis- 
tress. She stood some eight or ten feet 
above the ground, in the open doorway 
of a stable-loft, sufficiently far from the 
house of which it was an appurtenance 
to be beyond sight or hearing of the 
inmates, and sufficiently near a public 
road to be only too plainly visible and 
audible therefrom. 

Had there been any passers-by at that 
moment, they might have. regaled their 
eyes with a very pretty picture. A girl 
of twenty, with a very pretty face and 
the form of a sylph, bent forward from 
the open door surveying the depths be- 
neath her with unequivocal dismay. 
There was grace and beauty in every 
line of the swaying form, as she stood 
with a hand upon either side of the rude 
doorway, one dainty, arched foot poised 
as if ready to spring, while her clinging 
hands and shrinking figure betrayed her 
indisposition for any such venturesome 
feat. 

She advanced, wavered, and drew 
back. Then again she cried, in tones 
wherein pathos and anger were most 
ludjcrously blended— 

“Oh Dan! do bring back the ladder, 
please! I'll keep you in every day fora 
month if you don’t!” 

A smothered chuckle betrayed the 
whereabouts of the culprit, a lithe, eel- 
like urchin of twelve or thirteen years, 
stretched at full length behind a neigh- 
boring rail-pile, and embracing with 
spasms of ill-repressed glee a short, 
home-made ladder which lay beside him. 

‘“ Treed the school-ma’am, by gum!” 
he chuckled, and rolled over.in fresh 
convulsions of mirth as her plaintive 
tones, in which tears now seemed to 
mingle, again fell upon his ear. 

But while Dan chuckled and the 
school-ma’am wept, a new figure came 
upon the scene, at sight of whom Dan 
incontinently took to his heels. A tall, 
vigorous, handsome young fellow, with 
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sun-browned face and black moustache, 
sprang over the barnyard fence and 
approached the stable. 

“* Hallo! what’s up,” he cried. 

“Tam, evidently,” retorted the young 
lady sharply. ‘“ I was goose enough to 
climb up here to try to follow your 
mother’s white hen, and that rascal of a 
Dan happened along and carried off the 
ladder. You will find it down behind 
those fence-rails, I think; do get it 
quick, Cal, or I shall be late at school.” 

“Tl get you down without the lad. 
der,” said the young man, and he ap 
proached the stable and held out his 
arms to the wavering beauty. He was 
six feet in height and his arms were 
long; by stooping, the young lady could 
very easily place her hands in his, but 
that method of descent was not to- her 
fancy. 

“T don’t want to get down that way; 
get the ladder,” she said imperiously; 
and he, mimicking her haughty tone, 
replied— 

“I don’t want to get the ladder; give 
me your hands.” 

She would have expressed the indig- 
nation she felt had she been less at his 
mercy; as it was, she hesitated, stooped, 
and then drew back. ‘“ You'll let me 
fall, I know you will,” she cried pite 
ously. 

“Tf I do I'll pick you upagain: come 
along!” 

She had no other resource ; a moment 
more of hesitation, then again she 
stooped, and the next moment he had 
swung her to the ground; she staggered 
and fell forward; his arm slipped very 
naturally around her waist, and she 
found herself reclining on his broad 
chest, his brown eyes looking down 
upon her with undoubted satisfaction. 

She struggled to release herself. “ Let 
me go this minute, sir,” she cried, red 
and breathless. 

“ Not without my pay,” he replied, 
laughing; and then he kissed her, with 
right good will, while she tore he 
from his arms and shook herself, to se 
to rights her tumbled muslins. 

“You are just too mean for anything, 
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Calvin Ewing,” she panted ; “TI’ll never 
forgive you for that, see if I do.” 

“Oh! yes, you will; don’t be cross, 
Gracie , you are so much prettier good- 
humored ; if you grudge me that kiss 
Yl give it back to you any time you 
gay SO.’ 

A shrill call for ‘“ Cal!” came from 
the house at this juncture, and nodding 
a gay good-bye to the young lady, he 
took his departure. 

The little school-ma’am picked up a 
eoquettish straw hat that was lying 
near, and swinging it by its blue ribbon 
left the stable-yard by a gate that opened 
upon the road. As she passed from the 
shadow of a great walnut tree that stood 
near the gate, she stopped suddenly, 
with a little cry of dismay. 

“Frank! Dr. Haliday,” she stam- 
mered, blushing furiously, “ you here?” 

A man six or eight-and-twenty years 
of age, short and spare, but square built 
and muscular, stepped forward from the 
trunk of the tree against which he had 
been leaning. He had a heavy riding- 
whip in his hand, and he carried the 
handle to his hat with mock courtesy 
as he took a step or two forward as if 
to pass through the gate from which she 
had just emerged. 

“Good-morning, Miss Hawkins; I 
presume I can go on up to the house 
now. I did not care to interrupt the 
idyllic scene that was transpiring as I 
came up.” 

He spoke quietly, smilingly ; but his 
face was colorless and his blue eyes 
glittered like steel. With face the color 


ofa peony the girl tried to stammer an | 


explanation. 

“It was all Dan’s 
ladder, you know— 

“No, I don’t,” he sdiaileciial rudely; 
“but I do know that it was not Dan 
upon whom you bestowed that affec- 
tionate caress.” 

“U pon—whom—I—hestowed!” echo- 
d the girl, almost speechless with indig- 
tation. Then, suddenly regaining utter- 
ance, “ You are just talking that way to 
provoke me; you know very well I 
touldn’t help myself.” 

“Do you mean to say that Cal Ewing 
kissed you against your will?” he asked, 
his face growing ominously dark, his 
ts clenching fiercely the heavy riding 
Whip. 
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Half frightened, half angry, she drew 
back: “I don’t mean to say anything 
about it; I don’t know that it is any 
concern of yours, anyhow.” 

His hand fell; he made her a low bow, 
and the mocking smile returned to his 
lips. “I beg your pardon. Certainly, 
if you say so—it is no concern of mine.” 

She walked on, with haughty, erect 
head. ‘ You are ruder than Cal Ewing 
ever was,” she said, but the last word 
was followed by something almost like 
a sob. 

He stood gazing after her a moment, 
a look of irresolution strangely at vari- 
ance with his strong, stubborn face for 
a moment resting upon it; then he took 
two or three strides that brought him 
again to her side. 

“T was rude, Grace 
“T beg your pardon. 
hands ?” 

She hesitated a moment, then relin- 
quished a shy, reluctant hand to the 
grasp of his. He held it close. “We 
part friends, do we not ?” 

She raised her eyes to his with an 
evident effort to seem unconcerned. 
“Oh! certainly.” 

The eyes that looked back at her were 
as blue as her own, and not nearly so in- 
different ; after one brief instant hers 
drooped, while his, unwavering, drank 
their fill of the blushing cheek, tremu- 
lous lips, and shy averted glance of the 
lately indignant heroine. 

“We part friends, Grace?” he said 
again. 

“ Yes,” she whispered; then snatch- 
ing her hand from his, she ran quickly 
on her way, while he entered the gate 
and walked leisurely toward the house. 

It was nearly noon of that same day, 
that Calvin Ewing was traversing the 
road lying between his home and the 
town of Elmira, the county seat of one 
of the finest counties of central Tli- 
nois. Thetown lay a mile to the north, 
and his home was stil! half a mile further 
south, when he came to a little semicir- 
cular clearing, made in a fine piece of 
timber land upon the right of the road, 
whereon was erected a little, one-story, 
frame building, whose many windows 
and unornamented exterior proclaimed 
it a district school-house. 

He was riding a fine blooded horse, 
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mal slackened his steps as he approach- 
ed the school-house, being evidently 
accustomed to halt at this station on 
the road. 

“T’ve a big mind to give Grace a 
call,” mused the rider. ‘ She has her 
back up at me already, and one may as 
well be hung for a sheep as a lamb. 
Besides, I can make a business call of 
it; I want to inquire whether that 
sci apegrace Dan has put in an appear- 
ance.” 

He stopped his horse at the little stile 
in front of the school-house, but a scowl 
crossed his face as hedismounted. ‘** Doc 
Haliday’s gray mare, as I’m a sinner,” 
he ejaculated, his eye falling upon the 
animal tethered to a tree near the rear of 
the building. “1 bet I'll spoil Ads fun, 
whether Grace likes it or not.” He 
stalked forward, ascended the platform 
in front of the school-house, and rap- 
ped boldly upon the door. It was 
epened promptly, and as he stood upon 
the threshold, hat in hand, an audible 
snicker ran around the room. 

The little school-ma’am stood upon 
the verge of her platform, spelling book 
in hand, while before her a promiscuous 
row of dirty-faced boys and girls, “toed 
the line.” Further back upon the plat- 
form, occupying the teacher’s chair, sat 
Doctor Haliday, his broad shoulders 
and grave, imperturbable face lending 
him a dignity which, for the time being, 
kept in awe even the tittering “big 
girls.” His straw hat and riding whip 
lay upon the floor by his side, and he 
was listening with the greatest atten- 
tion to the recitation conducted before 
him. 

Mr. Ewing could not emulate the 
dignity of his rival, but he was not to 
be outdone in boldness. ‘“ Don’t let me 
interrupt you, Miss Hawkins ; I have 
called upon a little matter of business, 
but—” here he looked at his watech—“ as 
I see it is very near noon, I will wait 
until you have time to attend to me.” 

Waiting for no invitation he insinu- 
ated his large person, with some diffi- 
culty, into one of a back row of seats, 
while Miss Hawkins, with a gravity 
and composure for which she deserved 
credit under the circumstances, con- 
tinued her recitation, and brought the 
exercises of the school to a dignified 
conclusion. ‘ 
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The bell for the noon recess tinkled. 
A momentary clatter of banging books 
and closing desks ensued ; a patter of 
bare feet upon the floor, and soon the 
school-room was vacant, save for the 
young teacher and her two visitors. 

* Now, Mr. Ewing,” said she, “ I am 
at leisure to attend to the business 
which brought you hither.” 

* Doctor Haliday was ahead of me, 
I believe,” replied Cal, coolly ; “ my 
business will wait until his is settled. 
I couldn’t think of encroaching upon 
his right of precedence.” 

“ The business upon which I came 
has already been transacted,” said the 
Doctor, reaching for his hat and whip 
as he spoke; “I called in my capacity 
of school director, to see for myself 
how the school was prospering. I have 
nothing but unqualified approval to be- 
stow upon all that I have witnessed. 
I will wait for you to settle your affairs, 
and then we can both go on our way.” 

* T heartily wish you would,” burst 
in Miss Hawkins, not over courteously, 
“You both of you know very well I 
don’t like you to come here; didn’t you 
hear for yourselves the tittering those 
girls kept up? You know what they 
were tittering about just as wellas I do, 
and it isn’t a pleasant thing for me to 
stand, though I don’t suppose either of 
you care for that so long as you are 
pleased yourselves.’ 

She still stood upon the edge of the 
platform, one foot beating an impatient 
tattoo upon the edge of it, her hands 
clasped behind her back, a pout upon 
her lips, and a frown upon her white 
brow. There never was a more pic- 
turesque looking damsel than Grace 
Hawkins; be her mood or occupation 
what it might, there was always a charm 
about her which no man with eyes in his 
head could be insensible to. Such, at 
least, was the opinion of the two men 
who were now looking at her. 

“T did call upon business,” resumed 
Mr. Ewing, “though I see ‘neither of 
you believe it. I called to find out 
whether Dan Voorhees was here or 
not; he has not been home since he 
took himself off this morning, so 
thought I’d try to come upon him un- 
awares, and capture him here.” 

“He has not been here, either,” said 
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“He scents a flogging,” said Cal, 
laughing, “and, by George! he shall 
have it. The hardened young repro- 
bate! What would have become of 
this school if ,1 had not happened 
along when I did this morning !” 

The speaker intended to mystify his 
rival, quite unaware that Haliday had 
been a witness of the morning’s episode. 
The Doctor’s face was immovable, but 
(jrace’s, as usual, was a picture. 

“If there is nothing else to detain 
you, gentlemen, said she, severely, “I 
will bid you good-day. I have sixteen 
essays to read and correct, and the 
more time I have for work now, the 
sooner I shall get through after school 
this evening.” 

“Come, Ewing, that hint is too pal- 
pable to be mistaken,” said Doctor 
Haliday, rising. ‘“ Let us bid Miss 
Hawkins good-bye and depart to- 
gether.” 

The trifling emphasis upon the last 
word was not lost upon Cal; he under- 
stood thereby that no (¢éte-d-téte with 
the pretty school-ma’am was to be en- 
joyed by either, and having no wish to 
add to Grace’s vexation, he sensibly 
acted upon his rival’s suggestion, and 
accompanied him to the door. 

“T don’t suppose we are riding in 
the same direction, as you, probably, 
are going to Elmira?” 

“No,” replied the Doctor, “ I am go- 
ing to see old Nancy Daly. Her hus- 
band left word at the office last night 
for me to call there to-day. She is 
down with malarial fever again.” 

“All right; then I shall have good 
company to the last, for I am going 
into the timber myself, to try to hunt 
Dan down. I’m pretty safe to find him 
fishing in the creek near Daly’s.” 

“ Oh, let him alone,” cried Grace, for- 
getting his delinquencies in pity for the 
punishment that was hanging over him; 
for Cal Ewing’s hand was a heavy one, 
and seapegrace Dan, a waif from a New 
York “ Home,” felt the weight of it 
much more frequently than the tender- 
hearted school-ma’am approved. ‘ He 
will come home when he gets hungry, 
and if he must have a thrashing, let 
him have his day’s fun first.” 

“T think not,” said Dan’s master, as 
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than Bay Bob’s, I'll find him before I 
dine. I'll have all his chores to do my- 
self, you see, if I don’t get him home 
before night.” 

Then the two men rode off, while 
Grace stood upon the platform looking 
after them, the June breezes fluttering 
her blue robes and sunny tresses, the 
wistful, pitying look called forth by 
thoughts of unhappy Dan still linger- 
ing upon her face. 

At the distance of some twenty rods 
from the school-house, Calturned around 
and resting one hand upon Bay Bob’s 
haunches, gazed back admiringly upon 
the scene he had just quitted. 

“What a witch it is,” he sighed; 
“what the dickens is it, Haliday, that 
makes Grace Hawkins such a pleasant 
sight to look upon? Justsee her, now, 
bending over that dirty little brat who 
is clinging to her skirts; as an Irish. 
man would say, every line about her is 
a curve.” 

Dr. Haliday’s broad shoulders showed 
no sign of turning, nor did he make 
any response to his companion’s rhap. 
sody. Cal went on, still gazing back, 
“She always puts me in mind of a 
young colt, or a kitten,or—or—a sway- 
ing vine. Oh dear! I'll be writing poetry 











he swung himself into his saddle. “If 


about her next ; I suppose the truth of 
the matter is, I’m in love, and I'll be 
hanged if I can tell what it is that has 
pulled me into such deep waters. I’ve 
gone around with lots of girls in my 
time, plenty of ’em prettier than Grace 
Hawkins, but I never felt toward any 
of them as I do toward her; it’s sor- 
cery I believe ; when I’m near her it is 
almost more than I can do to keep my 
hands off her—the pretty little witch.” 

“T have one piece of advice to give 
you which you will do well to heed,” 
said Haliday at last, in a voice unnat- 
urally calm. “ Don’t you put your hands 
on her hereafter, except with her own 
consent.” 

Cal’s dusky visage turned scarlet. 
“ What do you mean by that ?” he cried. 

“ Just what I say ; bear in mind the 
fact that the fascination you speak of 
may not be mutual, and when you find 
Miss Hawkins’s charms becoming too 
much for you, steer into another chan- 
nel; it will be better for your peace of 


| mind, to say nothing of your health of 
lis legs are not stronger and fleeter | 


body.” * 
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“ What in the world are youdriving at, 
Haliday,” Cal said, slowly, turning now 
a lowering visage toward his compan- 
ion. * Your words sound almost like a 
threat, yet I can hardly think you 
would venture that to me.” 

* Oh, certainly not,” replied Haliday. 

The sneer threw Cal into a fury. 

“Confound your impudence!” he 
cried. ‘“ What business is it of yours 
who meddles with Grace Hawkins ?” 

Haliday turned toward his companion 
for the first time since their discussion 
had commenced. His face was still 
calm, but the gleam of his eye betrayed 
a passion far more intense than Cal’s. 
“It is my business,” he said slowly, ‘‘be- 
cause I intend to made her my wife.” 

Ewing gazed at him a moment as if 
scarcely crediting the words he heard ; 
then he burst into a loud, insolent laugh. 

“ Your wife! Oh, by George, Hali- 
day, that’s too much! what under heav- 
en do you propose to keep a wife on.” 

“ That is my affair, not yours,” said 
Haliday. 

“T am not so sure of that,” continu- 
ed Cal; “I have pretty near made up 
my mind to go for Grace Hawkins my- 
self, and in that case—my advice to you 
is to stand from under. Of course I 
know you’ve been inclined to be sweet 
upon her; all the neighborhood knows 
that, but I didn’t blame you, for, upon 
my life, I don’t see how you could help 
it; but if I find that it is going to be 
serious enough with me to mean matri- 
mony, I sha’n’t brook interlopers; I 
shall have to take up the cudgel and see 
what I can do at fighting you off.” 

* And what can you do?” said Hali- 
day. 

Ewing tapped the breast-pocket of 
his coat. ‘“ Have you forgotten that 
note of yours Icarry here? Youcame 
to this neighborhood a year ago penni- 
less ; the practice and position you en- 
joy would never have been yours but 
for the five hundred dollars you borrow- 
ed of me; and—” 

“ For which I gave my note, payable 
on demand, and drawing a far higher 
rate of interest than you could get 
for the money elsewhere,” interrupted 
Haliday. 

“ High interest, but poor security,” 
resumed Ewing. “ You have dragged 
me into saying all this, Docs I don’t 


want the money. I shall not trouble 
you about it for years, probably, unless 
you set yourself up as my enemy, which 
I shall certainly consider you if you 
come between me and my bonny Grace.’ 
If I am forced to act on the defensive, 
look out! all’s fair in love and war, you 
know.” 

“ Thanks for your candor. Will you 
oblige me by telling me exactly what I 
have to apprehend, in the case you men- 
tion ?” 

“* T shall sue you for your note ; levy 
on that pretty mare of yours,and your 
surgical instruments, that’s all you own, 
I believe, and when the law relieves you 
of them I fancy you will have no alter- 
native but to quit the neighborhood, or 
starve. Hallo! if that red head glim- 
mering in the bushes vonder is not 
owned by DanVoorhees I’m color-blind! 
Ta, ta! Doe. Look out for a girl of 
your own, and don’t meddie with my 
Grace, and you and ['ll live and die 
good friends.” 

With these words Ewing turned his 
horse down a little lane that led through 
the timber, following the course of a 
creek that at this point crossed the road. 
He went off at full gallop, while Hali- 
day, looking after him for a moment 
with a face grim with rage and hatred, 
crossed the bridge and slowly pursued 
his way. 

The man’s extraordinary self-control 
had stood him in good stead during the 
late discussion, but now that he was 
alone he gave unrestrained way to his 
passion. 

“Tmpudent hound!” he ejaculated, 
as he ground his teeth in ire; “to 
think that he should dare talk as he did 
about that gentle, innocent girl! What 
beasts men are, anyhow. And _ his 
taunting me with my poverty, and my 
indebtedness to him; why didn’t I 
smash his insolent face while he was 
talking!’ and his hand clenched the 





loaded whip with a muscular grip that 
| big Cal might well have quailed before. 
| Then, as the impotency of his wrath 
was borne in upon him, he raised hand 
and whip toward heaven. ‘My God!” 
he groaned, ‘am I indeed powerless? 
Can I do nothing to stave off the at- 
tack he threatens? Must I let him ruin 
me, and make a plaything and a jest of 


the girl I love?” Suddenly he pulled 
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up his horse. “I have lost my wits 
already, I believe,” he muttered; “I 
had clear forgotten the call 1 promised 
to make on Nancy Daly.” 

He turned, and rode back to the 
bridge at a quick trot ; there, still white 
with concentrated passion, he left the 
road and followed the path taken ten 
minutes before by Calvin Ewing. 

Toward sunset of that same eventful 
day, Grace Hawkins sat at her desk in 
the deserted school-room. The long 
June day gave plenty of time after 
school was over for several hours’ work 
before dark, and she was folding up the 
last “essay” with a weary yawn, when 
the galloping of a horse at the rear of 
the school-house attractec her atten- 
tion. A glance from the window re- 
vealed to her Doctor Halidsy in the act 
of tying his horse to the feuce. 

She at once resumed her seat, opened 
upon her desk the longest and most 
formidable looking of the “ essays,” 
and with pen newly dipped in ink was, 
to all appearance, deeply engrossed in 
ateacher’s legitimate duties, when the 
door opened and the Doctor entered. 

He approached her abruptly. 

“Thank Heaven! you are still here.” 

Then she looked up, with astonish- 
ment very prettily feigned. 

“ Good gracious! two calls from a di- 
rector in one day; what have I done to 
merit such an infliction ?” 

“Don’t trifle, Grace; it is life or 
death I have come upon this time.” 

The voice, rather than the words he 
uttered, caused Grace to cast upon him 
a full, startled glance, and the expres- 
sion of his face effectually banished all 
her pretty little deceits and affectations. 

“ What is the matter with you?” she 
said. “ You look as though you had 
seen a ghost.” 

“T have seen worse than that,” he re- 
plied, with a strange laugh; “I have 
faced the devil himself, and found him 
blacker—far blacker than human fancy 
ever painted him. There, child, don’t 
be frightened! Iam hardly master of 
myself just now ; forgive me, and have 
patience.” 

The white face, clammy with perspi- 
ration ; the deep-set eyes, unsteady and 
excited; the quivering voice; the shak- 
ing hand—all were so unlike himself, 
that Grace became seriously alarmed. 





Question, she could frame none, but she 
lost color, and her big, blue eyes grew 
so shy and startled that Haliday recov- 
ered himself in trying to soothe her. 

“There is nothing to be alarmed 
about,” he said, gently ; “ I have learn- 
ed since I left you at noon that it will 
be necessary for me to quit this neigh- 
borhood—perhaps the State—perhaps 
America; and that I must go at once 
—to-morrow—to-night ; but I cannot 
leave without coming to some under- 
standing with you. I have thought—I 
have felt almost sure, lately, that you 
felt toward me as you did toward no 
other man; and yet, sometimes—this 
morning, for instance—Grace, tell me— 
for God’s sake, tell me truly—you don’t 
care for Cal Ewing?” 

“T have never told Mr. Ewing that 
I did, so I shall scarcely tell any other 
man,” Grace replied, courage and co- 
quetry reviving together. 

Haliday’s agitation increased. 

“It is not possible! it cannot be pos- 
sible! How can a girl love a man to 
whom she is but one of a dozen girls 
whom he has flirted with ; whom he can 
jest about, laugh at, make free with, as 
he did this morning.” 

Grace interrupted him sharply. 

“Tt is a very poor way to advance 
your own claims, Doctor Haliday, to run 
down those of others.” 

“ Youareright,” said Haliday; “letus 
not speak of him at all; and yet I must, 
far enough, at least, to explain my own 
conduct. Grace,I am in trouble—in 
great trouble. I owe Ewing money, 
much more than I am able to pay. We 
quarrelled to-day, and he has threatened 
to take from me the little property I 
own here, utterly ruining the prospects 
that were beginning to look so bright. 
He has the power to do all he threatens, 
and, to avoid a law suit, I shall leave 
Elmira, as I said. But the world is be- 
fore me; I am young and strong; I 
have my profession; I shall succeed 
elsewhere, though I have failed here; I 
do not fear the future if I can but se- 
cure the one blessing my whole being 
craves. Grace, it is your love I want. 
Oh! my dearest, be now your own sweet, 
womanly self, and tell me truly, do you 
love me ?” 

His elbow was resting upon her desk, 
and his face was almost upon a level 
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with his. The quick, shy glance she 
gave met his eyes,so near her own, 
that hers fell as quickly as they had been 
raised. 

** T_-T—-couldn’t possibly tell any 
man I loved him, when he had given me 
no right to suppose that he cared for 
me,” she said, softly. 

The eyes that were fastened upon her 
face grew tenderer and steadier; a smile 
that completely changed the man’s cold, 
cynical face crept over his lips as he 
recognized this last attempt at womanly 
fencing. Ina voice solemn from its in- 
tensity, he said :— 

“You know that I love you, child. 
I love you better than I love my own 
soul, as I have this day discovered. 
Will you tell me now whether it is I, 
or Cal Ewing, or some one else, whom 
you love?” 

Again she raised her eyes, blushed 
and quivered under the steadfast light 
of his; then, with one of the quick, 
graceful impulses natural to her, she 
flung both arms around his neck. 

“ You—you—you!” she cried, “and 
you know it just as well as I do.” 

And from the quiet composure with 
which he took her in his arms, and laid 
his cheek on hers, I rather fancy she 
was right. 

‘“* Miss Grace! Oh, Miss Grace!” called 
a shrill voice from the road ; and Grace, 
startled from her love-dream, escaped 
from Haliday’s arms and flew quickly 
to the open door. 

At the stile was a man on horseback, 
whom Grace recognized as one of the 
farm-hands upon Mr. Ewing’s place. 

“Get home as fast as you can, Miss 
Grace; Mr. Ewing sent me for you; I 
have to get on to Elmira to tell the 
folks there. Mrs. Ewing is going from 
one fainting fit into another, and there’s 
nary a woman about the place, except 
the girls in the kitchen. There’s awful 
news down there. Poor Cal’s been mur- 
dered, found dead, lying in the creek 
down by old Cesar Daly’s.” 

Almost before the last words had 
fallen from his lips, the messenger was 
off, full speed, on his way to Elmira. 

Breathless, horror-stricken, Grace lis- 
tened to the terrible story; she could 
have asked no questions, even had she 
been given time todo so. White and 
trembling, she turned to get her hat 
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and shawl, and as she did so her glance 
fell upon Haliday, leaning motionless 
against her desk, far in the dusky back- 
ground. Dimas the light had grown, 
she could see the ghastly pallor of his 
face, the strange terror of his distended 
eyes. One instant she gazed; then the 
shocked, terrified expression of her face 
changed to one of mortal anguish. She 
threw up her arms with a low, long 
wail of agony. 

“ Frank! Frank! Oh, my God!” she 
cried, reeling as though about to fall. 

Aroused by her ery, he sprang for. 
ward to support her, but, with a wild 
scream that Haliday never forgot to his 
dying day, she thrust aside his out 
stretched arm. 

“There is blood upon your hand,” 
she shrieked. ‘“ Never touch me again, 
Oh, Frank! never—never—never!” 

The next moment she had darted out 
of the school-house, and was hastening, 
fast as her trembling limbs could carry 
her, to the bereaved mother of poor 
Cal Ewing. 


PART ITI. 


Never before had the quiet town of 
Elmira been the scene of such horror 
and commotion as was awakened there 
when the tidings reached it of the mur- 
der of Calvin Ewing. * 

The arrival of Bay Bob, riderless, at 
his stable-door, was the first thing to 
arouse suspicion of harm having be 
fallen his master, and even then no 
greater evil was apprehended than that 
the horse had thrown his rider, who 
would perhaps be found helpless from 
broken limbs or other injury upon the 
spot where he had fallen. 

Mr. Ewing, with such assistance as 
could be procured, set forth at once in 
search of his son. The fatal quest was 
soon terminated, as it chanced that a 
neighbor, returning home from Elmira, 
had seen Bay Bob galloping out of the 
timber by the creek road, riderless, be- 
tween three and four o’clock. The clue 
thus given was rapidly followed up 
with the result already recorded. Poor 
Cal was found lying face downward in 
the creek, with a gaping wound in the 
back of his head inflicted by some 
heavy, blunt weapon. Whether death 
had been caused by the wound or by 
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drowning, the doctors who attended the 
inquest seemed actually unable to de- 
cide. 

Of those doctors, Frank Haliday was 
not one. The night of the murder he 
had left Elmira abruptly, giving no in- 
formation to any one concerning his 
destination, nor the probable duration 
of his absence. The inquest, however, 
brought out the fact that he was the 
last person seen in Calvin Ewing’s com- 
pany, and that fact, taken in conjunc- 
tion with his abrupt departure from the 
town, gave suflicient grounds for the 
issuing of a warrant for his arrest. 

He was followed to Chicago, arrested 
there, and brought back to Elmira, 
where, after a preliminary examination 
before a local justice of the peace, he was 
committed to the county jail to await 
his trial, at the next term of the Circuit 
Court, for the murder of Calvin Ewing. 

When arrested, Haliday had mani- 
fested no surprise, nor had he attempt- 
ed any resistance. In the examination 
to which he was subjected, he pleaded 
“not guilty,” but he would give no ex- 
planation of the cause for his sudden 
departure from Elmira, and his account 
of his proceedings during the day the 
crime was committed was so vague 
and contradictory as to awaken the first 
real doubts of his innocence in the 
minds of those to whom he was best 
known. 

When the day of the trial arrived, a 
crowded court-room testified to the deep 
interest the case had awakened, and the 
feeling generally was in favor of the ac- 
cused. ‘Doc Haliday” had been uni- 
versally liked and respected in the com- 
munity, though he had been but one 
year a resident of Elmira. The crime 
was so terrible a one, the man accused 
of perpetrating it so utterly unlike any 
preconceived ideas of a murderer, that 
the wonderment and incredulity of all 
who knew him were not easily overcome. 

“ Why should Doe Haliday kill Cal 
Ewing?” was the question the worthy 
townsfolk asked each other. Their 
rivalry for the favor of Grace Hawkins 
was well known, but the two men had 
continued to be comrades if not friends, 
and as for any falling out that could 
proceed to the extent of blows, that 
was hard to be believed by those who 
knew so well the quiet, equable temper 





and thorough self-control of the Doc- 
tor. Besides, Ewing had come to his 
death by a cowardly, traitorous blow 
from behind. If Frank Haliday had 
dealt that blow, then were all precon- 
ceived ideas of the man, whether enter- 
tained by friend or foe, utterly and en- 
tirely erroneous. It was with such a 
feeling as this reigning among the audi- 
ence that the trial opened. 

It is not necessary to give at length 
the proceedings of the case; its salient 
points may be summed up in avery few 
paragraphs. 

The prosecution showed that the last 
person with whom the deceased had 
been seen was the prisoner. His arri- 
val at the school-house, and his depar- 
ture in company with Haliday, were 
proved by many witnesses. The con- 
versation between the two men to the 
effect that their paths would lie to- 
gether as far as the Dalys’ house had 
been overheard, and was also testified 
to. 

Cesar Daly and Nancy, his wife, gave 
evidence that about two o’clock in the 
afternoon in question, the Doctor had 
made a professional call at their house, 
and the admission was reluctantly drawn 
from them that, during the fifteen or 
twenty minutes he remained with them, 
his manner was noticeably strange and 
unusual. 

No witness could be produced who 
had seen either of the men again until 
between four and five o’clock the same 
afternoon, when Doctor Haliday had 
been seen to emerge from the timber by 
a path known as Gladding’s Lane, riding 
at a rapid pace in the direction of El- 
mira. 

This was actually all the evidence 
against the accused that could be 
brought forward,and it seemed of trifling 
weight until backed by the mass of sus- 
picious circumstances which the prose- 
cution also adduced. The most impor- 
tant of these were, undoubtedly, the 
fact of Haliday’s leaving home in a 
manner that bore every appearance of 
flight, and his inability, or indisposi- 
tion, to give any reason for his so do- 
ing. 

The fact that Haliday owed Ewing a 
large sum of money, which he had no 
known means of paying, was strongly 
dwelt upon, and the rivalry between the 
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two was also clearly shown; Miss Haw- 
kins herself was brought upon the stand 
to substantiate the latter fact, and her 
evidence was rightfully considered the 
most important given. 

Save Grace and Haliday themselves, 
no human being knew of the second in- 
terview they had in the school-room 
upon the day of the murder, and it was 
of vital importance to the accused, at 
least so Grace considered it, that the 
fact should not be discovered. During 
the long days and nights of suspense, 
in which she had endeavored to prepare 
herself for the examination, her great- 
est fear had been that legal acumen 
should draw from her the facts which 
had brought home to her own mind the 
conviction of Haliday’s guilt; but a 
latent strength, unsuspected even by 
herself, came to her aid as she ascended 
the witness stand to battle for a life far 
dearer than her own. Hernerves grew 
strong and her wits sharp, while all 
feminine’ fears and emotions were 
swallowed up in the one great appalling 
terror that words of hers should en- 
danger Frank Haliday’s life. She gave 
with absolute truth every detail of the 
interview which had taken place be- 
tween the two men in her presence in 
the school-house; she was certain, she 
said, that the meeting was accidental ; 
during the fifteen or twenty minutes 
they were together their manner to- 
ward each other was perfectly friendly, 
and they had ridden away amicably she 
was sure. 

“T believe, Miss Hawkins, that Doc- 
tor Haliday is or was a suitor for your 
affection?” said the lawyer in his suavest 
manner. 

Grace’s blue eyes looked steadily 
into his, as without the slightest em- 
barrassment she gravely answered :— 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Is it true that Mr. Calvin Ewing 
sought your love?” continued the 
lawyer. 

“ Mr. Calvin Ewing is dead, sir, and 
I decline to answer the question.” 

The little rustle of approbation 
among the audience at this bold an- 
swer told the legal gentleman that the 
motives for her reticence were known 
and appreciated, so he was wise enough 
not to insist upon an answer to his 
question. 





“Were you aware of any feeling of 
jealousy or ill-will entertained by Doe- 
tor Haliday against the deceased ?” 

There was a breathless silence in the 
room during the pause that ensued be- 
fore Grace gave her answer, for the 
question concerned the strong point of 
the prosecution, supplying a motive 
which had made murderers of many 
men of characters previously as stain- 
less as Frank Haliday’s. 

The prisoner lost color and his lips 
quivered as his eyes rested on Grace’s 
face, but she kept her glance steadily 
upon her interlocutor, and, save the 
brief delay in her answer, she gave no 
sign that the question had almost 
vaused her heart to stop its motion. 

“ Doctor Haliday had no cause for 
jealousy or ill-will; I loved him, and I 
did not love Calvin Ewing,” came the 
answer at last, low but distinct, and 
Frank’s head dropped into his hands 
with a sound that was almost a sob. - 

This terminated Grace’s examination, 
for Frank's lawyer was too wise to 
attempt to lessen the effect of this last 
answer upon the jury by any cross-ex- 
amination. 

The etforts of the defence were chiefly 
directed toward proving the character 
and standing of the prisoner in the com- 
munity,and the blameless nature of his 
career previous to his settling in El- 
mira. At his own request, Haliday 
was permitted to enter the witness 
stand to give evidence concerning the 
events of the afternoon after he and 
Ewing quitted the school-house. He 
told his story in a quick, mechanical 
way as of one reciting a well-conned 
lesson :— 

“ We rode together to the bridge 
over the creek ; there Ewing left me to 
go in search of the truant boy. or 
reasons of my own I rode a quarter of 
a mile or so farther on the main road; 
then I returned and also took the creek 
road which led me to the Dalys. When 
I left there, for reasons of my own, | 
rode on up the creek-road, skirting the 
timber on the west; I rode in that di- 
rection for two hours without stopping; 
then I returned to the main road by 
Gladding’s Lane, and went to Elmira, 
where | arrived about 6 P. M.” 

He would give no explanation what- 
ever of the mysterious “ reasons” to 
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which he so frequently alluded, nor did 
the rigid cross-examination to which he 
was subjected draw from him any addi- 
tional fact of importance, save one. 

“When you entered the timber on 
your road to the Dalys, and during 
your ride thither, did you see or hear 
anything of the deceased ?” 

Haliday hesitated: “I did see him, 
at a distance,” he admitted, with mani- 
fest reluctance. 

“ Will you state under what circum- 
stance this meeting took place?” 

“ There was no meeting,” said Hali- 
day, and his agitation was too marked 
to be overlooked. “I saw him ata dis- 
tance, as I told you. Iwas on the road 
which, as it nears the Dalys’ house, 
curves sharply away from the creek. 
Ewing was near the margin of the 
creek, bending forward to peer through 
the bushes ; I do not know what he was 
looking at. I neither spoke to him nor 
attracted his attention in any way; I 
watched him for a few moments and 
then I—rode on.” 

The last words were uttered with an 
absolute shudder, and the pause made 
before uttering them gave them a sin- 
gularly tragic effect. 

Frank Haliday’s own testimony had 
injured him more than all the efforts of 
the prosecution had done. 
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these points, even those who believed 
Haliday guilty were obliged to admit 
that he seemed to have absolutely no 
motive for committing the crime of 
which he stood accused. 

The case was then given into the 
hands of the jury, and every individual 
who had watched its progress felt 
pretty well convinced that a verdict of 
“not guilty” must be returned, while 
there was just as strong a feeling that 
Doctor Haliday’s reputation must re- 
main permanently under a cloud until 
he should give a more satisfactory ex- 
planation of his proceedings upon that 
fatal day than he had yet vouchsafed. 

The anticipations of the audience were 
verified ; after a brief deliberation the 
jury returned, and their verdict was 
given: “ We find the prisoner not guilty 
of the crime laid to his charge.” 

A subdued hum of approbation was 
heard in the court-room, and a little 
later Frank Haliday was receiving the 
congratulations of his friends. But 
amid them all, one face and voice—the 
nearest and dearest—were missing. 
Soon as the result of the trial had been 
made known, Grace Hawkins had left 
the court-room, and, as Haliday soon 
learned, had been driven to her brother’s 
home in a town some ten miles distant 
from Elmira. Thither her lover fol- 


The work of the defence was brief | lowed her the ensuing day, but she re- 
| fused to see him, and, in answer to the 


after this. Frank’s lawyer contented 
himself by dwelling at length on the 
lack of evidence to connect the accused 
with the crime, on his excellent charac- 
ter, and peaceable temper, but chiefly 
upon the fact that no motive had ex- 
isted for the committal of such a crime. 
However strange and unaccountable the 
conduct of the accused might seem, it 
must be borne in mind that not one 
atom of evidence had been produced to 
connect this singular conduct with the 
crime in question. The men had al- 
Ways, it seemed, been upon friendly 
terms; the debt Haliday owed Ewing 
his death could not conceal. Haliday’s 
note was now held by the deceased’s 
father, who was far more likely to give 
the Doctor trouble about it than poor 
Cal would have been. Miss Hawkins’s 
testimony had proved beyond a doubt 
that the supposed rivalry between the 
two men had given the prisoner no cause 
for ill-will against Ewing. Apart from 





passionate, expostulatory letter he 
wrote, begging for an opportunity to 
make to her the explanations he had re- 
fused the public, he received only the 


| following brief reply :— 


“Do not ask to see me. That I love 
you I will not attempt to deny; but I 
will never become your wife. I wish 
for no explanations; what words of 
yours can possibly explain away the 
story of guilt and remorse your face 
told me that day in the school-house? 


| Sorely against my will I believe you 


guilty of the crime with which you were 
charged, and no excuse of hasty temper 
or unbearable provocation can do away 
with your guilt. We are parted for- 
ever. My heart may break, but Calvin 
Ewing dead, parts us far more certainly 
than Calvin Ewing living could ever 
have done.” 

Twice over Frank Haliday read this 
letter; then he carefully refolded it 
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and laid it away in his pocket- book. 
“It is just,” he said, with white, com- 
pressed lips. “I have deserved my 
punishment.” 

After that he made no attempt either 
to see or communicate with Grace 
Hawkins. He renounced his idea of 
leaving Elmira, however, and settled 
down to the steady pursuit of his pro- 
fession, the vague distrust of him which 
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_of the pultriness of the day, and now, 
' as she gazed, she saw the hand of a maa 


_ery aloud, 


| been a-v 


lingered in the community being grad- | 
reeled back against her desk, trying 


ually laid to rest by his undoubted skill 


as a physician, aided, perhaps, by the | 


weight of his own personal attributes. 

Grace, too, the long vacation over, re- 
sumed her school duties, : 
few weeks everything had apparently 
settled into the old channels.  Inves- 
tigations and inquiries were still cease- 
lessly urged by the bereaved father, but 
no further 
cruel death of poor Cal Ewing. 

It was the dusk of a lovely Indian- 


summer day in early November. The 
warm, humid breeze; the misty, hazy 


air; the mild, red sun—all helped to 
make the day glorious—such a one as 
is known nowhere and no time save in 
America in November. The dusk of 
the short day was drawing on, while 
Grace Hawkins, 
correcting “essays.” sat alone in 
school-room. A sad change had come 
over bonny Grace since the bright day 
in early June when first we met her. 
Blue muslins and flossy ringlets had 
vanished with the summer. Clad in a 
black robe of some heavy woolen ma- 
terial that clung closely to her figure, 
her brown hair brushed plainly back, all 
her pretty coquettishness of dress and 
manner gone, she sat bending over her 
work with white cheeks, hollow eyes, 
and quiet, depressed air, the very 
shadow of her former self. 

She glanced at her watch as she fold- 
ed up the last paper. It was but five 
o’clock, but dusk had come on so rapidly 
that there was barely light enough for 
her to finish her work. She had closed 
and locked her desk, and was gathering 
up from it a few stray books and pa- 
pers, when the sound of a wary step 
and heavily-drawn breath outside the 
window at her right hand caused her to 
tu.rn and listen, with startled eyes. 

‘he sounds were repeated. The win- 
dow h.ad been raised a little on account 


again at the task of | 
her | 
| Skeered you, though I tort ebery body 


and within a | 


light was thrown upon the | 


—a black man—gently inserted under 
the sash, raising it to its full height, 
Then a dusky figure obscured the case. 
ment, and before she could fly, or even 
a tall, raw-boned negro was 
standing upon the floor by her side. 

“ Yer alone, honey; that’s what I’se 
raiting for,” said the man. 
Completely unnerved by terror, Grace 


vainly to regain voice enough to call 
for help. The man saw her fright and 
advanced a step or two nearer, with a 
low, chuckhing laugh. 

“ Lor’, Miss Grace, chile, I spect I’se 
seared you; don’t you know me?” 

“It is old Cesar Daly!” she cried, 
with a voice of relief, the blood again 
beginning to circulate in her veins. 

* Dat’s just who ’tis. I tort when 
you see my black face you’d know who 
‘twas widout need ob any more intro 
duction.” 

“ You good-for-nothing old goose of 
a fellow!” she sobbed, as_ hysterical 
tears came to her relief. ‘“ What made 
you come climbing into the window in 
that horrid way, searing me so dread- 
fully ?” 

“ *Cordin’ Miss ; 


to orders, sorry I 


knowed old Cesar. I was told to come 


| up cautious, and be sure nobody but 





you heard what they sent me to tell 
you.” 

“ For goodness sake! what have you 
been sent to tell, and who sent you ?” 

‘Somebody that wants to see you 
orful bad, Miss Grace ; somebody lyin’ 
desprit sick in my house this minute. 
‘Go for Miss Grace,’ says he ; ‘ nobody 
but her; she’ll come when she knows 
the fix I’m in, though I did treat her se 
blamed mean.’ Them was the very 
words he used, honey, and I’ve come to 
fotch you, if you won’t mind the walk 
through the woods.” 

“Who is it you are talking about? 
Who sent you for me?” cried “the girl, 
again growing sick and faint, as a wild, 
impossible thought flashed through her 
mind. 

The old darkey drew nearer, bent his 
head toward her ear, and holding up 
a big, wing-like hand, to prevent his 
words being wafted abroad by any 
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stealthy breeze, said, in a portentous 
stage-whisper :— 

“ Dan Voorhees!” 

“Dan Voorhees?” echoed Grace, 
scarcely knowing whether the feeling 
she experienced was one of relief or 
disappointment. 

Old Cesar nodded vehemently. 

“Y thought Dan Voorhees had run 
away—left this part of the country. 
He has never been seen or heard of 
since—” she stopped, remembering with 
a shudder the terrible day which had 
been inaugurated by Dan’s practical 
joke upon her. 

“ He never ran no further than the 
timber in the over-flowed lands, ’tother 
side of the creek. He’d died there, I 
reckon, if I hadn’t come across him 
shaken’ so hard with an ager that he 
couldn’t a run evenif he had wanted to. 
Lor! how the little varmint did howl, 
when I picked him up to carry him 
home! an’ he wouldn’t stop howlin’ till 
I swore by everything holy that nobody 
but me and my Nanny should know 
where he was. That was somewhare 
‘pout Fourth o’ July, an’ he’s been 
hanging on around us ever since, dodg- 
in’ into the timber when he was well 
enough, livin’ off what he could pick up, 
and oniy creepin’ home to Nancy when 
the ager’d take him too bad to stand. 
It’s got him powerful bad now; he’s 
had two shakes to-day, an’ there was 
another one comin’on when I left. I 
reckon he’s feelin’ so powerful bad that 
he’s got over his bashfulness ; anyway, 
he wants you, honey, an’ he sent me to 
fotch you.” 

“I will go of course,” Grace said, 
hurriedly putting on hat and shawl; 
“only—see how dark it is getting! How 
am I to get home?” 

“ The old fellow chuckled : “ I'll see 
to that; you sha’n’t want for a beau, 
honey ;” and Grace, knowing the old 
man to be thoroughly honest and trust- 
worthy, accompanied him unhesita- 
tingly. 

By the cross route through the tim- 
ber the way was much shorter than by 
the main road, and fifteen or twenty 
minutes’ rapid walking brought them to 
the little three-roomed cabin where the 
old colored people had found a home 
from time immemorial. 

They opened the door and saw old 
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Nancy bending over a hot mess of some 
kind that she was stirring upon the 
stove. ‘* You’ve come at last, have 
you?” was her salutation. “’Pears to 
me, Cesar Daly, as you must a crawled 
most of the way. Not meanin’ no 
offence to you, Miss Grace, but he is 
the beatinest hand to loiter when he’s 
sent on an ar’nd.” 

“How is the boy, Nancy?” said 
Grace, 

‘‘ Mity porely, Miss, but better than 
when we sent for you; we've staved off 
the other chill, I guess. Go right in, 
chile, he’s in my room. Me an’ the ole 
man has been roostin’ in the loft since 
the boy was so bad.” 

There was an odd, significant glance 
exchanged between the old couple at 
this juncture, but Grace was too much 
excited to notice it. Cesar again gave 
his low, peculiar chuckle: “ Come right 





| along, honey,” and he opened the door 


leading into the little inner room. 

Grace followed, and by the light of a 
tallow candle that stood upon the high 
bureau, saw the sick lad upon the bed, 
and bending over him with glass and 
spoon—Doctor Haliday ! 

She started back, casting an indig- 
nant glance from the Doctor to old 
Cesar, who stood, chuckling and rub- 
bing his hands, in the doorway. 

**T have been trapped! Such conduct 
is unworthy of you, Doctor Haliday,” 
cried the young lady, angrily. 

“ That will do, Cesar; you can go 
now; shut the door, if you please,” 
said Haliday, quietly ,and the old darkey, 
with evident reluctance, took himself 
off. “Trapped is hardly the right 
word to use, Grace, under the circum- 
stances,” continued Haliday, mildly. 
“]T did give orders that my presence 
here should be kept a secret, for I fear- 
ed you would not come if you expected 
to meet me; but you can see for your- 
self how strong was the need for your 
presence.” 

Then Grace took time to look at the 
person whom she had been summoned 
to visit. In that white, haggard face, 
with its sunken eyes, pinched nostrils, 
and death-like expression, she could 
hardly recognize the volatile, mischiev- 
ous boy, who, less than six months ago, 
had been the torment of her life at 
school. Save for the aureole of red 
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hair, and the old familiar freckles, there 

was scarcely a feature left to remind 

her of the old, turbulent, saucy Dan. 
He lay with his eyes partly closed, 





half-way between sleeping and waking, | 


but the stimulant which the Doctor ad- 
ministered aroused him. 


“ Miss Hawkins is here, Dan,” said | 


Haliday, in a voice tender as a woman's. 
“Do you feel able to talk to her?” 

The lad’s eyes opened, and as they 
rested upon Grace’s pitying face, a faint 
flush rose to his cheeks and temples. 
“T treated you mighty mean, Miss 
Grace, but I knowed you was a good 
‘un all the time.” 

“ Never mind that, you poor child, 
you,” said the little teacher, her kind 
eyes filling with tears as she spoke. 
“ T am very, very sorry to find you so 
sick. Why have you behaved so fool- 


ishly ? Youcould have come back after | 


—after that terrible day. Noone would 
have thought of punishing you.” 

“Do you think so?” said the boy; 
then he looked into the face of Haliday, 
his lip quivering piteously. ‘“ Help me 
out, can’t you ?” said he. 

The Doctor looked at Grace. “He 
has a secret which he wishes to reveal to 
you. He told it to me ten days ago, 
when Daly first called me in to attend 
to him. He has now consented that 
it shall be made known to you also. 
Will you tell her now, Dan?” 

“* Come close—bend over, so nobody 
but you can hear,” gasped the boy; and 
Grace, frightened she knew not why, 
obeyed. Then, in that same gasping 
whisper, Dan said, “ Do you want to 
know who killed Cal Ewing? Jt was 
me.” 

The girl started back with a cry of 
terror; a warning look from Haliday 
checked the:words that were upon her 
lips. “Control yourself,” he said; “the 
boy cannot bear excitement.” 

“Yes, it was me,” Dan went on, seem- 
ing glad to talk now that the seal was 
off his lips. The words, faint and labor- 
ing, flowed on in a low, painful mono- 
tone that kept every nerve of his listener 
onastrain. “I never thought of doing 
it—-I never meant it, the good Lord 
knows that; but I was powerful mad, 
and so would any other fellow have been 
if he’d been treated as I was. I was 
fishing down there in the creek, just 
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back of the house here; I had rigged 
up a beautiful rod, with a line Jim Ferry 
up in Elmira had give me, and the hook 
—well, that was one of Cal’s; I'd 
hooked it the day before. Anyway it 
all worked beautiful, and the minnies 
were rising and biting like they were 
starved, and I never saw nor thought 





| of nothing but them fish till I felt Cal 
| Ewing’s big hand grip me by the neck- 
| band, and there he was a shaking me 
| till I hadn’t no breath left to holler with, 
| When he got tired o’ shaking he give 
me a kick with that whaling foot of hisn 
and told me to strike out for the house, 
for he was coming after me on Bay Bob 
_and was going to give me a devil of a 
thrashing when he got me home. I went 
off as he told me, for I couldn’t help 
myself. I don’t know whether I was 
worse scared or mad, then, but when | 
got upon the road and looked back, 
| then I knowed it was mad I was, for 
there was Cal pulling my beautiful line 
;and hook off the rod and putting ’em 
|in his pocket; then he broke the rod 
and throwed the pieces in the creek, 
and by that time I was just so rarin’, 
tarin’ mad that I couldn’t stand still. 
I looked round and saw a big stone 
lying at my feet; the old boy himself 
put it there, I reckon ; anyway, I picked 
it up and shied it at Cal with all my 
might. The creek bank was slopin’ and 
slippery, and the stone hit him square 
in the back of his head and toppled 
him over; him and the stone both went 
splashin’ into the water at the same 
time. I never waited for him to pick 
himself up, but took to my heels the 
best I knew how. I was expecting every 
moment to hear him on Bay Bob come 
crashing through the bushes after me, 
and I made for the swamp land, where 
the horse couldn't foller. I got toa 
place I knowed of that was bully for 
hiding in, and I stayed there all that 
night and next day, till I got starved 
out, and crept up here to beg a bite 0’ 
wittles from Nancy, who’d often give me 
a meal before. Then I heered that Cal 
was dead, found drownded in the creek 
and murdered, and all the constables 
and sheriffs was out lookin’ for the fel- 
low wot killed him. I didn’t stay long 
out of the slough after I heard that; 
and I stayed there all summer through, 
only prowlin’ out at night to hook some 
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wittles. After awhile Cal Ewing’ 8 ghost 
got to coming, mocking and jeering at 
me as I lay down there behind the log. 
That’s wot give me the ager; I got so 
cold and feared I couldn’t help shakin’. 
I s’pose I’d a died down there if the old 
darkey hadn’t come across me and 
fotched me home. Old Nanny’s been 
mighty good to me, too—Lord bless 
them both! but it wa’n’t no use, I kept 
gettin’ worse and worse, and at last they 
got scared and brought the doctor in. 
He soon found out how Cal Ewing 
came every night and scared me into a 
shake, and after I told him that, I had 
to tell him all the rest, and I’m mighty 
glad I did, for Doc Haliday’s a man to 
be depended on.” 

The look of simple, loving trust the 
poor ignorant lad cast into the face that 
was bending over him went to Grace’s 
heart. She could not speak—she dared 
not, lest the control she was maintain- 
ing over her feelings with so great an 
effort should utterly give way. 

“Doc wanted me to tell you,” con- 
tinned Dan; “he said y ou ‘d be as true 
as he was, and I kind o’ thought the 
same myself, ‘cause you see, Miss Grace, 
lalways liked you, though I did treat 
you so hateful.” 

A wan, flickering smile played around 
his sunken lips. ‘* Do you mind the 
day I treed you?” he said, and Grace 
gave a little hysterical laugh, which was 
all that saved her from equally hysteri- 
cal tears. 

“T’ll be as true as Doctor Haliday, you 
shall find, Dan,” she said, “ and maybe, 
between us, we can get you through this 
awful trouble yet. You will be a better 
boy than you used to be, I am sure, 
when you once get well again.’ 

“Yes, ma’am,” said the lad ne. 
and he turned away his head and closed 
his eyes. 

“You are tired out, Dan,” said Hali- 
day: “I will call Nancy in to sit with 
you awhile, and if you can go to sleep 
you will feel better and stronger when 
you wake.” 

He gave him another spoonful of the 
medicine, and while he was arranging 
the pillows and bed coverings Grace 
stole softly from the room. She was 
standing in the doorway looking forth 
tather timidly into the lonely woods, 
over which the shades of night had now 





completely fallen, when Haliday’s voice 
and step sounded behind her. 

“‘T have my horse and buggy here; 
will you let me drive you home?” 

“Tf you will be so kind,” she said, 
humbly ; and thus, a few moments later, 
her hand lay in the grasp of his as he 
he helped her into the vehicle. 

They drove silently along the dusky, 
silent road, the leaves rustling beneath 
the horse’s hoofs, the ripple of the creek 
murmuring an accompaniment to their 
thoughts and hopes. Neither spoke for 
some moments; at last Haliday said :— 

“ Have you forgiven me, Grace?” and 
for answer Grace bowed forward and 
kissed the hand that held the reins. 

In an instant the lines were commit- 
ted to the care of a single hand, and 
the disengaged arm encircled Grace’s 
waist, while she bowed her head and sob- 
bed out her contrition on his shoulder. 

“How could I ever have suspected 
you?” 

“ How could you help doing so?” he 
sighed. “I could not hide my guilt 
from eyes pure and true as yours, Grace. 
You believed me to be a murderer, be- 
cause—a murderer I am. No—don’t 
start so, dearest, I never harmed a hair 
of Calvin Ewing’s head, and yet in 
God’s sight, and before the tribunal of 
my own conscience, I am more truly a 
murderer than the poor, ignorant, pas- 
sionate child who really took his life. 
Will you listen now to the explanation 
you refused to hear when I offered it 
before ?” 

Grace’s reply was not very audible, 
but Haliday assumed it to be assent, 
and continued: “I told you we quar- 
relled the day we rode away together 
from the school-house. He was very 
insulting, very aggravating ; he awaken- 
ed passions in me that I had not known 
I possessed. We parted at the creek 
bridge, and I let him go into the timber 
alone. I followed him a little later, 


| such a whirlwind of hate and passion 


raging within me that I was conscious 
of but one feeling—a ferocious, beast- 
like longing for revenge. As I rode 
along indulging this insane spirit, I came 
across Bay Bob standing riderless, with 
his bridle thrown over the bough of a 
tree. I looked around and, in a mo- 
ment, I saw Cal,as I stated at the trial, 


| bending down, peering through the 
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bushes, watching Dan, I now suppose. 
As I looked at him, the impotent, aim- 
less rage within me began to take prac- 
tical form. The man whom [| hated so 
intensely stood with his back to me un- 
conscious—defenseless—and there rose 
within me a horrible feeling of exulta- 
tion—a sense of coming victory. I slid 
out of the saddle, leaving the mare to 
stand or run as she pleased; I stole up 
breathlessly, step by step, behind my 
enemy; I stood so near to him that 
but for an intervening shrub we should 
have been in actual contact. There was 
a dead silence around; he was wholly 
intent upon spying the victim of his 
chase; I conscious of nothing, save 
that I hated him and longed to destroy 
him. I shifted my whip so that the 
loaded end was uppermost ; in my fren- 
zied grasp it was a formidable weapon. 
I raised my arm to slay the man I hated, 
when a slight twitter and rustling in 
the bushes caused me to turn my eyes. 
There, just on a level with my head, al- 
most within reach of my hand, I sawa 
nest upon which a robin sat brooding, 
her bright, watchful eyes noting my 
every motion. Will’ you believe it? 
the sight of that innocent creature 
wrought in me a revulsion of feeling, 
complete as it was sudden; my arm fell 
paralyzed ; I saw myself as [ was—a 
brutal, passion-tossed wretch, intent 
upon committing murder. I turned 
sick and faint. Noiselessly as I had 
come, I retreated; I got to my horse and 
into the saddle, somehow, feeling my- 
self the vilest, most abject of men. I 
was fairly stunned as I realized the 
danger I had so narrowly escaped ; but 
for the merest accident I might have 
been a murderer, with my victim lying 
prone and bleeding before me. I rode 
on and made my call at the Dalys. It 


is no wonder they thought my manner. 


strange, for to this day I have no mem- 
ory of the incidents of that call. 
“When I left there I rode on again 
without motive or direction, until the 
rapid motion and fresh air at last played 
their part in restoring me to the control 





of reason. One feeling, however, re- 
mained that reason could not overcome. 
It was the instinct to fly from the sight 
and neighborhood of Calvin Ewing. 
Rather than meet him again I felt will- 
ing to sacrifice everything—everything 
but your love, my Grace; love for you 
drew me back when every nerve and in- 
stinct within me urged me to flee. I 
came back to the school-house, and the 
rest you know. You can understand 
now, how, when the news came of Cal- 
vin Ewing’s death, I felt as though it 
had been my hand that had slain him, 
and I looked and acted as though I had 
been guilty in deed as well as in 
thought. Do you know, for months 
after—yes, until poor Dan’s confession 
cleared away the mists that clouded my 
mind, there were times when I really 
felt doubtful whether or not the blow I 
had meditated had not fallen; whether 
I really did or did not slay Calvin 
Ewing. 
was more truly a murderer than Dan?” 

Grace made no reply, and they drove 
along for some moments in silence. At 
last Grace asked :— 

“What will they do with Dan if heis 
discovered ?” 

“ He is safe from all earthly power,” 
replied the Doctor. ‘“ He has very few 
days of life remaining ; I shall be able 
to make him realize his condition be- 
fore long, I think, and I feel sure that 
I can then prevail upon him to repeat 
his confession before a magistrate. I 
don’t want the name I ask you to bear 
to be a stained one; therefore I shall 
do what I can to clear myself before the 
eyes of men ; but I wanted you to know 
me as I am—to know the whole truth. 
Perhaps now you will shrink from me: 
if you do I cannot blame you. How 
dare I hope that you can ever really 
love or respect me again?” 

For sole answer Grace put her arms 
around his neck and pulled his face 
down to hers. 

“ You poor, poor boy!” she murmur- 
ed. “How dreadfully you must have 
suffered!” 


——-  —~ooe 
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So he is dead! Well, let him ~est; 


What left he to the world behind, 
Of thoughts, and words, and acts the best, 
And richest treasures of the mind ? 


He died, as half the world do die! 
Unwept for now, and unloved then ; 
Tis well, we say it with a sigh, 
He has made room for better men. 


Was I not right in saying F 
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A RIFT IN THE CLOUDS. 


BY MAT CRIM. 


“ Marian, dear, how is the morning, 
fair or cloudy?” inquired Ethel Ray, 
turning on the invalid couch, where she 
lay day as well as night. 

Marian swept the scant curtain back 
from the narrow window of their poor 
room. 

“ Dark and cloudy,” she replied, the 
cold dreariness of the new day striking 
achill to her sensitive, heavily-burden- 
ed heart. A tired, hopeless look swept 
over her delicate, noble face, leaving a 
slight droop at the corners of her mouth, 
a shadow in her eyes. Ethel saw the 
change of expression, and for a mo- 
ment her own grew less cheerful and 
bright. 

“ Never mind; there will be a rift in 
the clouds by and by,” she said, with 
renewed hope. 

“ T am glad you have such faith, pet,” 
said Marian, still looking out on the 
street. 

A poor beggar crept feebly along, his 
rags fluttering in the bitter wind, and 
in pity for a lot sadder than her own 
the girl lost some of her discontent. 
She turned from the window with a 
brighter expression, and put on her hat 
and cloak to start out on that weary 
round of music lessons, which were their 
support. 

“Tam sorry to leave you all day, 
Rthel, but it will be late before I can 
get through.” 

“ Do not fret about me, Marian. Mrs. 
0’Malley will come in and give me my 
lunch and a fresh glass of water, and 
| have this beautiful lace to mend 
for Miss Constantine, and that maga- 
zine you brought me yesterday to read. 
Oh, I shall be fully occupied until you 
return.” 

“ Well, well, it is comforting to have 
so brave and busy a little sister at home. 
I think of it often when I am out, and 
it gives me courage,” said Marian, bend- 
ing over the couch with tender, misty 
eyes. 

The crippled girl clasped the slender 
hand caressing her hair, and drew it 
down against her pale cheek. 

“Am Iahelp to you, Marian? Oh, 
that thought makes me happy! I lie 





sometimes I have feared that I was 
only a burden to you.” 

“ Never think that again, dear one— 
never. If it were not for you—” 

She broke off, and stooping, kissed 
the sweet, pale face resting on the pil- 
low, but when she would have moved 
away, Ethel held her a moment longer. 

“ Marian, darling, do not lose your 
faith and hope. There will be clear sun- 
shine after awhile, and all these dark 
clouds will vanish.” 

“T will try to think so,” she replied, 
with a smile—a smile that vanished the 
moment she left ‘her sister’s presence, 
and memory began to bring up one by 
one the events of the two years just 
passed. 

The girls had been left orphans at an 
early age, but with property sufficient 
to supply all they could ever need, not 
only of necessities, but even luxuries. 
Their guardian controlled and man- 
aged the money, and they lived in his 
house, under the care of his good- 
hearted maiden sister. Ethel had al- 
ways been lame and delicate, but Marian 
went out into the world, seeing and en- 
joying its beauties and pleasures. 

Walking swiftly along to give her 
first music lesson, she drew a sharp 
breath of anguish, as memory too faith- 
fully recalled all the glory and happi- 
ness of a three months’ tour in Europe, 
with a party of friends, just before the 
downfall of fortune. At the very out- 
set they met Mark Keller, handsome, 
traveled, and to the young girl a very 
king among men. He joined the party, 
and singled her out as the object of his 
attentions. The routes they traveled 
he had been over before, and he could 
point out all that was beautiful or in- 
teresting. It was a golden season, and 
the girl’s heart surrendered in spite of 
womanly pride and reluctance. But 
she had no cause to feel shame, or to 
believe her love unsought for. One 
mellow, moonlit night in an old Italian 
garden, he stretched out his hand to 
her with sudden, passionate words of 
love, and so eloquently did he plead for 
the sweet gift of all her future life, she 
could not withhold the promise to be 


here such a helpless, useless creature; | his wife. 
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“You shall never regret it. You 
shall be happy,” he cried, with a lover’s 
confidence. 

“T am happy now,” she whispered, 
flushed and shy, but radiant. 

They wandered long among the flow- 
ers, feeling that heaven lay about them; 
but the next morning the girl received 
bad news from home. She only made 
out clearly that her presence was need- 
ed, and with only one regretful sigh for 
the bright dreams she had cherished, 
she began preparations for the long 
journey. Keller earnestly begged to 
be allowed to accompany her, but she 
gently refused. He must go on with 
their friends, and if she needed him, 
she would write for him to come. 

**T shall come on in a few weeks, whe- 
ther you send for me or not. We must 
finish this interrupted tour together, 
Marian.” 

She returned home to find their guar- 
dian dead, and their fortune gone, swept 
away in some ill-advised speculation. 
The maiden lady sought a home with 
relatives, and Marian Ray found herself 
among the world’s workers, and with a 
helpless invalid to take care of. Help- 
less, did I say? Nay,she was the only 
hope and comfort of poor Marian’s 
heart, for her handsome, wealthy lover 
came not, and the letter she wrote to 
him explaining their reverses of fortune 
remained unanswered. She tried to 
think of him with contempt; to hold 
the love that failed in the hour of her 
bitterest need as valueless, but she 
only succeeded in tormenting her own 
faithful, loving heart, which, in spite of 
pride and reason, clung to that short 
sweet romance, with a hold death alone 
could break. 

All day she walked from house to 
house through the bitter cold, while the 
clouds hung dull and heavy over the 
city ; but when, her day’s work ended, 
she started home in the evening,a strip 
of blue had appeared overhead. She 
lifted her eyes to it, and saw the clouds 
part wider and wider, until the little 
rift had become a broad bright space 
across the heavens. 

“Dear Ethel! She would rejoice in 
that, and call it a happy omen, but I 
cannot,” she thought, with a tender 
smiie that ended in a sigh. 

It was dark when she reached home, 


”? 





and hurrying eagerly up stairs, she 
pushed open the door, anxious to be 
with her sister as soon as_ possible, 
They were careful with fuel, with every- 
thing ; necessity forced them to study 
economy, and Marian expected to find 
the room in darkness, only a scanty 
handful of coals in the grate. She en. 
tered, to find a glowing fire, and the 
table set with dainties, while the little 
teakettle steamed merrily on the hearth. 

“ Ethel!” she cried, hastily throwing 
off hat and wraps, and turning toward 
her sister’s bed. 

“Oh, Marian, sister!” cried the in- 
valid, in a voice trembling with strange 
emotion; then Marian felt her heart 
leap in a suffocating throb of pain and 
rapture, for out of the semi-darkness of 
the corner, Mark Keller advanced, with 
ou.stretched hands, to meet her. 

“ Marian, have you no welcome for 
me?” 

A chilling remembrance of all his 
silence and neglect swept over her, and 
pride rose in arms. 

“ Certainly, I—I welcome you, Mr. 
Keller,” she said, stiffly, and stepping 
back a little. 

“What! Have you forgotten?” he 
cried, in keenest disappointment. 

“No, sir; it is because I remember 
that I can give you no friendlier sreet- 
ing. I wonder that you can expect it, 
after such long neglect and coldness. 
I cannot pass over such slights.” 

“ But, Marian, he did not get your 
letter, and he could not come when he 
intended, for a hurt received among the 
Alps kept him a prisoner for several 
weeks, and then he had to search and 
search, and has just found us,” said 
Ethel, half raising herself up, the crim- 
son firelight giving even her pale face 
a roseate tint. 

Marian’s face changed, and her eyes 
mutely questioned her lover’s. 

“Tt is all true. Could you believe I 


| loved you so lightly ?” he murmured; 


and this time she did not shrink back 
when he approached, but gave him the 
welcome he eraved. 


“Tis the rift.in the clouds. Hope 


said it would come, and I had faith to 
believe, thank God.” 

Ethel fell softly back among her pil- 
lows, her delicate hands clasped, her 
eyes radiant. 
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“COME INTO THE GARDEN, MAUD!” 


BY EMILY LENNOX. 


Under the arching boughs of the old 
English elms, which Raleigh brought 
to Virginia, a very modern maiden was 
“doing the picturesque” in a pretty 
Brazilian hammock. 

She had one of those saucy, witching 
faces that men adore; her bronze hair 
made a pretty frou-frouw over her 
straight, narrow brows; her shapely 
hands were occupied with a palm-leaf 
fan, and two aristocratic-looking feet 
in dainty slippers peeped out from 
under the ruffling furbelows of a very 
becoming costume. 

There was a sweet, summer stillness 
in the old garden, broken only by the 
harmonious voice of a young man read- 
ing in impassioned tones the beautiful 
lines of Tennyson’s “ Maud.” 

“Queen rose in the rosebud garden of girls, 

Come hither, the dances are done, 

In gloss of satin and shimmer of pearls, 

Queen rose and lily in one.’’ 

“ Why don’t you sit around where I 
ean see you, Walter?” the girl inter- 
tupted. “It takes away half the effect 
when I can ‘t see what awful eyes you 
‘are inaking.” 

A young man with fair hair and eyes 
of deep, devoted blue , Sprang up eagerly 
and changed his seat. 

“ How will that do?” he asked, witha 
happy smile, for it was very seldom that 
she would admit so much as a desire to 
look at him. 

_“That’s better—thanks; I like to 
look at you. Of course you know that 
you are a very handsome fellow, Wal- 
ter? 999 
>“I am glad you think 80,’ * with a 
Bight emphasis on the “ you.’ 

»“ And you look cot othe well in 
blue flannel suit. I suppose that’s 

e reason you wear it.so often.” 


> “ On the contrary,” he answered, with 
Blight laugh, “ I haven’t any other.” 
* “T wouldn't buy one, if I were you, 


less it were just like this one. Now 
Zo on, please. I like that about the red 
Tose and the lily, don’t you? How 
tharming it would be if men really did 
Make love in that strain! But,” with 
asigh, “that sort of thing is over for- 





“ The love still lasts,” said Walter, 
quickly. 

“Do you think so?” doubtfully. 

“T know so,” he answered, throwing 
down the book with sudden passion. 
*“ Maud, don’t pretend to undervalue 
the love thatis given you! You know 
that I worship the ground you walk on, 
and if—” 

“ Now, Walter, what did I tell you? 
If we’re going to be friends at all—” 

“ Friends!” he interrupted, bitterly. 
“Do you take me for a stone—a block 
of wood? I can’t be near you, Maud, 
and not tell you how I love you. Oh, 
my darling!” 

“Then you’d better go away,” was 
her thoughtlessly cruel reply. 

“T can’t,” he groaned. “It would 
kill me to leave you. If you would 
only marry me, Maud, I am sure that I 
could teach you to love me.” 

“And what should we live on in 
the meanwhile?” she added, with a pro- 
voking smile on her sweet lips. 

He drew himself up, with a flush on 
his handsome face. 

“Why do you take such pleasure in 
taunting me with my poverty?” he 
cried, bitterly. “If you only cared a 
little for me, I would work for you like 
a slave, and I would win for you for-. 
tune and position, if I died for it.” 

“T have plenty of ‘position’ now. 
The Carrolls stand very well in Vir- 
ginia.” 

“And so do the Raleighs,” 
quick retort, “ 
of thing.” 

“Yes; you have a nice name—Wal- 
ter Raleigh. What a pity we can’t get 
a ‘Sir’ put before it!” 

“Don’t trifle with me, 
pleaded. 

“ My dear boy, I had no intention of 
trifling ; but why will you make these 
scenes when you know just how they 
must end ?”’ 

“T can’t help loving you,” he said, 
miserably, “ and I can’t help telling you 
so; and things don’t go very well with 
me, anyhow. The mortgage on Rose- 
lands has been foreclosed, and—” 

“Oh, Walter, I’m so sorry !” 


was his 
if you care for that sort 


Maud,” he 
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“Tt can’t be helped, I suppose,” he 
said, grimly. 

“So that’s what’s been the matter 
with you! Now, see here, Walter, I 
don’t want you to get the Liues about 
a thing like that. You'll make your 
way in time, I’m sure, and—money 
isn’t everything.” 

“Are you sure that wouldn’t make 
any difference to you?” he asked, anx- 
iously. 

“ Quite sure. If—” she blushed a lit- 
tle— if I cared for you at all, your 
poverty would not influence me in the 
least. But I want you to cheer up. 
Mabel Calvert is coming this afternoon, 
and I rely on you to help me entertain 
her—you and Ronald Drake.” 

Walter looked up quickly at this last 
name, and a cloud passed over his face. 

‘‘ Maud,” he said, presently, “I want 
to ask you something. I have no right 
to ask it, but I want you to answer me, 
because—because I love you so!” 

“ Well?” 

“JT know you don’t care for me; I 
don’t expect it, but,” desperately, “is 
there—is there any other fellow—you 
don’t care for Drake, do you?” 

She laughed then. 

“Why, no! How absurd you are! 
Ronald and [I are old friends, you know. 
Ah! there he is now in the pony -phae- 
ton. I asked him to tea, but I didn’t 
expect him quite so soon. That puts 
an end to our Tennyson for to-day, I 
suppose. Won’t you come up to the 
house, Walter ?” 

“ No, I thank you!” was his curt re- 
ply. “I might be de trop.” 

“ Well, I’ll see you to-morrow,” she 
said, smiling. “‘ Good-bye! It was real 
sweet of you to read to me.” 

He had helped her out of the ham- 
mock, and she fluttered away like a 
pretty butterfly,leaving Walter to climb 
the old moss-covered wall and walk 
away in a wretched mood. 

The brightness of the day was gone 
for him, and as the sun laid down on a 
bed of gold-fringed clouds, he could 
think of nothing but Maud’s pretty tea- 
table, where Ronald Drake was a bid- 
den guest. He saw her slender hands 
trifling with the cups of old blue china, 
and he knew she was smiling behind 
the reses which Ronald had brought 
her. 





A bright moon came up by and by, 
and Walter went out for a walk. He 
had not meant to go near Maud’s house, 
but his steps turned thither uncom 
sciously ; it was some comfort to him, 
in his restless mood, to haunt the old 
garden where she came so frequently. 

But suddenly he started, for he heard 
a low sweet accompaniment thrummed 
ona guitar; then a fine tenor voice that 
sang the song made famous by Mario:— 


‘* Come into the garden, Maud, 
For the black bat, Night, has flown, 
Come into the garden, Maud, 
I am here at the gate alone, 
And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad, 
And the musk of the roses blown.’’ 


It was Ronald Drake. He was sitting 
on the railing of the old piazza; Walter 
could see him quite plainly, sitting there 
and singing that matchless serenade ina 
voice that vibrated with passion. 

He sang the song all through. Wal- 
ter grew cold and numb as the tender 
strains died away, for suddenly the door 
opened and a slender girlish figure ap- 
peared. He recognized Maud’s dress 
instantly, a long, sweeping organdie of 
sweet, blush pink which he loved to see 
her wear ; then the earth seemed to reel 
under him, for he saw ber in Ronald 
Drake’s arms ! 

They descended the steps together 
presently, Ronald folding about her a 
filmy, white shawl; they came quite 
close to him, but Walter could see and 
hear nothing but a manly voice saying, 
gladly :— 

“ T was afraid I should not be able to 
see you alone to-night, darling, and I 
was quite unhappy about it.” 

There was a low, sweet reply, but 
Walter could not catch it; he turned 
and fled from a sight that maddened 
him. Maud had deceived him! Drake 
was her lover and he—a great, black 
gulf of misery seemed to yawn at his 
feet; he tripped, he fell, he could not 
save himself. 

Maud knew nothing of that night’s 
bitteragony. The next morning, early, 
she went out to cut a fresh bunch of 
roses off the trellis, and she was think- 
ing of Walter. Ronald Drake had told 
her all about the sale of Roselands, how 
Walter had let the place go when he 
might have saved it by taking advan- 
tage of a little point in the bankrupt 
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law ; only he did not think it quite fair 
to his father’s creditors, and he had 
voluntarily given up everything. 

“ That is just like him,” Maud reflect- 
ed, and then she gave a little startled 
scream, for there was Walter standing 
before her, pale and haggard, with eyes 
that sleep seemed to have forsaken. He 
had been wandering about all night. 

“What made you lie to me?” he said, 
roughly. “ Why couldn’t you have told 
me how matters stood between you and 
Drake? I could have borne the truth 
better than that you should have de- 
ceived me.” 

He could not have approached her in 
a more unfortunate way. A girl like 
Maud was sure to resent such an attack 
by refusing all explanation. 

“ You get up early in the morning to 
insult a lady!” she retorted quickly. 
“You had better go home, Walter; 
you have certainly been drinking.” 

This stung him to the quick. 

“ Of course I have no claim upon 
you,” he said, hoarsely ; “ I would to 
God I did not*love you so! But—I 
saw you last night in Drake’s arms—” 

“Oh!” she cried, with unutterable 
scorn, ‘ you were playing the spy !” 

The blood rushed to his face, and he 
strode up to her with flashing eyes. 

“Take that back!” he said, fiercely ; 
“ Maud, you are the last one who should 
say such a thing to me.” 

“ You force me to it. Why do you 
come here in sucha condition? No,I 
will not talk to you. Walter, you do 
not know what you are saying.” 

He staggered and his face grew very 
white again, but Maud knew from the 
look that came over him that it was 
blinding misery that made him act as 
he did. 

“JT won’t trouble you,” he said, with 
a painful effort. “T am going away, 
and if—don’t think too harshly of me 
if I can’t bear it—Maud, Maud!” 

He stretched out his hands once, 
hopelessly yet appealingly, then turned 
on his heel and hurried away. 

As she watched his painful steps, it 
came to her all at once what he must 
have seen in the garden the night be- 
fore, and, dropping her basket of roses, 





she flew down the garden path, reach- 
ing, bya shorter route than he had taken, 
a spot he must pass on his way home. 

She saw him coming through the 
glancing sunshine with halting steps and 
bowed head, the only gloomy feature in 
the glad summer landse: ape. 

“‘ Poor fellow!” she said, with a sharp 
twinge of conscience, and then a dim- 
pling smile took possession of her face, 
for Walter had raised his head, and he 
saw her sitting there on the old stone 
wall, her hands clasped demurely in her 
lap, her lips smilingly parted, her eyes 
looking at him with tender sweetness. 

“* Maud!” he faltered, in a bewildered 
way, “ Maud!” 

As he came up to her, she sprang 
down, and, laughing, blushing, yet full 
of fond compassion, she said :— 

“Don’t go away, Walter. I—I do 
love you dearly.” 

Her arms were about his neck in a 
moment. Trembling and full of doubt, 
still he felt the weight of her pretty 
head on his breast, and his misery roll- 
ed away. 

“You dear boy!” she whispered, with 
two sudden tears on her cheeks. “ It 
wasn’t I you saw last night. Ronald 
sang ‘Come into the Garden, Maud,’ 
but he meant Mabel, of course. They 
have been engaged for some time. I 
suppose the dress deceived you, but 
Mabel’s trunk didn’t come, and I had 
to lend her one of my gowns. I—why 
don’t you speak to me, and say you are 
glad.” 

“Glad! he said, fairly crushing her 
in his arms. ‘Oh, my darling, I dare 
not believe that you really love me.” 

“ But I do!” persisted Maud, “and, 
Walter, dear, I’m sorry I teased you. 
If you will forgive me, ‘Tne 

“What!” he “said, looking down rap- 
turously at the face he adored. 

“T'll marry you—some day—if you 
want me to; and Ronald Drake ‘has 
bought Roselands, and he says he’ll let 
you have it back whenever you are 
ready.” 

Walter stooped and kissed her, with 
his whole face transfigured. 

“*My own, my sweet!’” he said. 
“Forever and ever, mine!’ ” 








JANIE. 





THE ROMANCE OF A QUIET LIFE. 





BY ADDIE DAY ROLLSTON. 





CHAPTER I. 


‘‘Fate! what is fate? weak chance that holds 

Distrustful purpose in its bands ; 

A spider’s web whose flimsy folds 

Are spun about a giant’s hands !”’ 

All day long the rain had been fall- 
ing, not in little showers, with faint | 
glimpses of sunshine between, but a 
steady pour that sweeps the dead leaves 


from the trees into little heaps upon | 


the sodden ground—a dreary autumn 
rain, blotting out the distant hills, and 
swelling the little river until it beats 


angrily against its shores as though it | 
longs to break its narrow confines and | 


sweep over the little village nestling so 
cosily amid the gray hills. 

Very near to the river, and on the 
summit of a small hill, stands a quaint, 
weather-beaten house, mossy and gray 
withage. It is just such an old-fashion- 
ed yet ‘comfortableand substantial house 
as one often sees in the thinly settled 
portions of Kentucky. A _ straight, 
narrow path leads up to the porch; and 
in the rear a garden slopes down to the 
river’s edge; a quaint sweet garden, 
that in summer is bright with blossoms 
and fragrant with sweet smelling herbs 
—just such an old-fashioned garden as 
one delights to wander through on fair, 
balmy days, when it is a perfect wil- 
derness of bud and bloom. Just now 
it looks dreary enough, for the roses 
are dead, and the few late autumn 
flowers are lying faded and shorn of 
their beauty on the drenched ground. 
A mournful wind sighs through the 
trees, and with a rustle that is like a 
sigh of pain the dead leaves flutter 
down the garden wall and drop to the 
path beneath. 

Within the house a cheerful fire burns 
in the room that faces the river, and at 
the long, narrow window a young girl 
stands, her face pressed closely against 
the pane. Occasionally she turns to 
speak to her companion, a young man, 
who leans carelessly against the window 
frame. 

The room is plainly, yet neatly fur- 
nished, and wears a pleasant home-like 
look. A piano occupies one corner of 


|the room, and a book marked “ Old 
| Songs” has been carelessly thrown on 
r _ tall, straight stool that stands beside 

That these two occupants of the 
room are lovers, would be apparent to 
the most careless observer: he, Philip 
| Vane, strong and handsome; she, Janie 
Rossington, a fair, dainty girl, who 
with no especial claim to beauty, yet 
| holds a strange power to fascinate with 
“her soft brown eyes, and pale yellow 
hair. 

Their is acertain proud look in these 
wonderful eyes, utterly at variance with 
| the tender droop of the red lips. 

Just now she is looking at the river, 
the angry stream that under the gloom 
of the November skies is black and full 
of nameless shadows. Above the rush 
and roar of the river, and the ceaseless 
fall of rain, comes the sound of the old 
mill. A frown gathers on the brow of 
| the girl, and with a weary, pathetic 

sigh she looks across the river to the 
misty outline of the gray hills beyond. 

‘*T am so tired of it all!” 

“ Tired of what, Janie?” 

“You know what I mean,” her eyes 
going back to the young man’s face. 

“ T am not quite sure that I do know 
what you mean,” Philip says, a 100k of 
| pain on his handsome face. “ Is it that 
| you are tired of your home?” 

“ Yes, if this dreary old house can be 
called home /” she answered, bitterly. 
** Sometimes I wish I could leave it for- 
ever ; could go away from the sound of 
the river and the old mill; could go 
away and forget it all!” 

“ And leave me, Janie ?” 

There is tender reproach in Philip’s 
voice, and instantly Janie’s hand steals 
into his, and she answers eagerly :— 

“ Never! Philip! You know I could 
never wish that!” 

“T don’t understand you, to-day, 
Janie; has anything happened to vex 
you?” 

“To vex me! no but—ah! Philip, 
can’t you understand what it is to live 
one’s best and brightest days in 4 
| gloomy old house like this with a vain 
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longing to fly away, to leave the old, 
hateful life behind { pr 

“My poor little girl!” Philip says, 
softly, ‘“‘what has suddenly changed 
you from a happy, careless girl to a 
dissatisfied woman ?” 

“ Dissatisfied! Yes, I suppose that 
is the proper word, for I am quite sure 
that I am not contented any more; and, 
Philip, I wonder so that you can con- 
tent yourself here, that you are willing 
to bury yourself in this miserable place, 
that you can be satisfied in the humble 
capacity of a village doctor!” 

“You forget, Janie. I did dream 
of something different once, but long 
ago I gave up all such pleasant dreams. 
Fate does not intend that I shall be 
anything else but an humble ‘ village 
doctor.’ ”’ 

Phillip speaks quietly, but a flush has 
crept up to his very brow, and a strange 
bitter look comes into his eyes that 
Janie is quick to interpret. 

She goes to him, and with sudden 
passion lays her soft hands on_ his 
shoulder, and speaks rapidly. 

“ Philip, I am going to ask you to do 
something—something that will make 
me very happy—will you do it?” 

“Did I ever refuse to do anything 
for your happiness or pleasure ?” 

“Never, Philip! but this is something 
I fear you won’t be willing to do.” 

“Try me and see; if it is in my 
power I will do what you wish.” 

“Tt zs in your power, and oh, Philip, 
it will make me so happy! Do you re- 
member, many years ago, when we were 
children, how we used to talk of what 
you would do when you were a man? 
You were to be an artist, and paint 
beautiful pictures that would bring you 
fame and fortune! What wonderful 
air-castles we built, in the old days, 
and yet I don’t think I quite realized 
what a gift you possessed until the day 
the creat artist from New York praised 
your sketches so, and predicted such a 
bright future for you. Have you for- 
gotten what he said, Philip? ‘ Don’t 
throw away this great gift, my boy. 
Some day you will think of what I have 
said to you to-day, and thank me for 
waking ambitious thoughts and dreams 
in your heart.’ And then he went 
away,and for a long, long time we talk- 
ed and planned in secret, you and I. 





You were so eager to begin ; so hopeful 
of success! and now—ah, Philip, are 
the old dreams dead ?” 

“Hush! do not tempt me,” Philip 
says, hoarsely ; “I can’t bearit from you 
of all persons, Janie. Why will you 
speak of something that fate decreed 
should never be? Why bring back 
dreams that can never be realized ! ti 

“ Fate! I tell you, Philip, the old 
dreams are not dead; they only need a 
spark to kindle them into fierce life 
again! Do you think that I don’t un- 
derstand how bitterly you rebel against 
this dreary, monotonous life; how you 
long to go out into the great, busy 
world ; how you wish for freedom; for 
a right to choose your path in life? It 
was cruel in your father to bind you to 
such a promise !” 

“T made him no promise, Janie,” 
Philip says, quietly ; then, seeing her 
face flush with wonder and delight, he 
added, hastily : ‘‘I made him no prom- 
ise because none was demanded; but 
when he called me to his bedside 
and said: ‘Philip, you will take my 
place, the place I have filled for so 
many years,’ I was not brave enough 
to tell him that the idea was distaste- 
ful to me, that while I had _ been 
studying to acquire the knowledge 
he possessed, I was full of other dreams 
and longings. He trusted me so, Janie, 
believed me so implicitly; I could not 
make his last hours wretched by useless 
repinings, or words that would have 
surprised and pained him, so ignorant 
was he of the longings and ambitious 
dreams that had burned in my heart 
for many years. I will not say that I 
am entirely satisfied with my lot, but I 
amin a measure content. The greatest 
joy of my life is to be near you, Janie, 
to know that I can see you every day— 
that you are mine! I don’t think I 
could bear the thought of going away 
from you.” 

** Not even to win fame and fortune, 
Philip ?” 

‘“‘ My greatest happiness is to be near 
you, darling,” Philip answers, gravely, 
almost reproachfully. 

“ But, Philip, you say you are bound 
by no promise! To think that all these 
years I have had hard and bitter 
thoughts toward your father—and for 
nothing! There i is no obstacle in your 
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way. You are free to do as you wish! 
And you will go, Philip? Think how 
much happiness it will bring us both! 
It is for your sake and mine that I 
urge you to go! Oh! Philip, I hate 
this place, and if it were not for grand- 
father I would gladly leave it to-day! 
Think what it is to see one’s life slip- 
ping away in darkness and bitter rebel- 
lion! I tell you, Philip, if I am com- 
pelled to spend my life here, I will go 
mad; I am sure I will!” 

“ Janie! Janie! what has come over 
you?” Philip asks, drawing the girl 
close to him, and looking down with a 
troubled face into the eyes that are 
misty with tears. “I used to think 
you were like the birds that sing all 
day long in the woods over yonder. 
You were always so cheerful, so patient, 
and brave.” 

“ But they do not sing now, Philip,” 
Janie said, sadly; “they have gone 
with the beautiful summer days, and 
why may not J fly away and seek a 
brighter home ?” 

“Tf you will go with me, Janie, if 
you will be my wife, I will give up my 
profession here and leave Hazlehurst 
to-morrow—will you do it? will you 
go with me, Janie ?” 

Philip speaks eagerly, passionately, 
holding her close in his strong arms, 
and looking down pleadingly into the 
tear-stained face. 

“ You forget, Philip! You know I 
couldn’t go now ; could not leave grand- 
father, old, helpless, and—” 

“ And selfish!” Philip exclaims, bit- 
terly. “I see how it is,now! I have 
been blind not to see that you are wear- 
ing out your life, trying to please that 
old tyrant !” 

“ Hush! Philip! You forget that he 
is my grandfather, and though he is 
selfish and exacting, I must not forget 
what I owe him.” 

“ He seems to forget what he owes 
you, darling. Few could be so patient 
and uncomplaining under constant 
fault-finding and harsh language!” 

“ Oh! Philip, he will hear you,” Janie 
whispers; then with a weary sigh, she 
goes to the fire, and shivering slightly, 
seats herself in a low rocking chair. 

“ Janie! Janie!” comes in loud, shrill 
voice calls from a distant room; and 
Janie starts up hurriedly, but Philip is 


4 





beside her, his strong hands holding 
her, his eyes wearing a strange, deter- 
mined look. 

“ Please let me go, Philip; he will be 
so angry,’ she pleads, trying to free 
herself, but he only holds her the closer, 

“ T will not let you go until you have 
promised to go with me; to leave this 
selfish dotard who has made youa slave 
to his caprices and whims! I will do 
as you wish, Janie, I will leave Hazle- 
hurst to-morrow, if you will go with 
me. You are of age and can doas you 
wish—promise me, Janie, and I will let 
you go.” 

“T cannot, Philip; it is impossible! 
Please let me go; grandfather will be so 
angry !” 

Philip releases her, and as “ Janie! 
Janie!” comes once more from the dis- 
tant room, he whispers hastily :— 

“T will come again this evening, and 
I will see that he does not call you 
away. Good-bye! Think of what I have 
asked you to do, and give me the an- 
swer I crave,” and going swiftly down 
the steps he mounts his horse and rides 
away in the deepening gloom, a shadow 
of pain in his handsome eyes. 

Janie runs down the wide porch toa 
little room that faces the west, her heart 
beating rapidly with fear, and a name- 
less anger toward the old man sitting 
within. 

“You called, grandfather; do you 
wish anything ?” 

“Do I wish anything,” the old man 
repeats, his dim, bleared eyes flashing 
angrily. ‘“ Yes, I do! I want my tea, 
this moment too! It seems that I 
can’t make anybody hear me to-day! 
Where are the servants? If you don’t 
care to come at my bidding, you can at 
least send one of them to me! But it 


_is always the way; I’m neglected and 


forgotten! No one cares whether I am 
in need of anything or not; no one 
cares if I am old and nearly blind and 
ready for my grave. Day after day I 
sit here alone while you are entertain- 
ing Philip Vane. Always Philip, 
Philip! I hate the very sound of his 
name, and I am tired of his visits here, 
keeping you away from me and putting 
all sorts of foolish notions into your 
head! Likely as not he’s been urging 


vou to marry him and leave me here 
alone, old, crippled, and perfectly help- 
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less! If it were in your power you 
would put me in my grave—the poor 
old man who has given you a home for 
so many years! Yes, I’m sure you 
wish me out of your way!” 

“Grandfather, why will you speak so? 
Am I not always ready to obey your 
slightest wish ?” 

Janie speaks quietly, though bitter 
anger and resentment are tugging at her 
heart ; a fierce desire to go away from 
the sight of this old man with his un- 
governable temper, his constant fault- 
finding. 

“ Always ready to obey !” he exclaim- 
ed with a scornful sniff; “having to call 
you at least a dozen times proves that 
you are always ready to obey, don’t it?” 

“ You have forgotten your tea, grand- 
father,” Janie says, quietly. “Shall I 
bring it now?” 

“ Yes, go, and hurry, for I am cold! 
I tell you [am cold, girl! This weather 
is enough to make a saint swear!” 

“JT am going,” Janie says, opening 
the door, and running down the long 
hall to the steps that lead to the kitchen. 

She returns presently, bringing a 
cup of steaming tea, and a plate of 
warm toast. Drawing upa small, round 
table, she sets her burden down, and 
wheels the old man’s chair closer to the 
fire. Then while he drinks his tea and 
nibbles his toast, Janie stands by the 
tall mantel, one slender hand resting 
upon it, the other shading her face 
from the glow of the fire. 

She is silent, and the look that puz- 
zled Philip so has deepened upon her 
face. She has forgotten her grand- 
father’s presence, and is far away in a 
dream-world of her own. Once she 
starts suddenly, and putting out her 
hands with a gesture of pain, says :—- 

“ Can’t you understand, Philip?” 

“ What’s that about Philip?” the old 
man asks, setting down his cup, and 
staring fixedly at Janie. 

“ Nothing—was I saying anything, 
grandfather ?” 

“Yes, something about Philip, of 
course. Always Philip! I’ve told 
you over and over again that I never 
wanted to hear his name mentioned !” 

“Why do you hate Philip so, grand- 
father? It has always puzzled me, your 
strange dislike for him,” Janie says, a 
gleam of anger in her eyes. 





“It’s none of your business why I 
hate him!” the old man exclaims, his 
deep sunken eyes flashing with a strange 
fire. “ And it is because you know I 
hate him that you allow him to come 
here so often. Every day I sit here 
alone, no one to talk to me, no one to 
read to me, nobody caring whether I 
am ill or not; neglected and forgotten, 
while you sit in yonder room talking to 
your lover. Bah! I’m sick of this 
nonsense ; tired of this child’s play!” 

“ You are ill and cross to-day, grand- 
father,” Janie says, a sudden pity creep- 
ing into her heart for the old man, sit- 


‘ting there so helpless and miserable. 


She forgets that he is always cross, 
whether ill or not, and remembers 
only that he is old, and feeble, and 
very near the brink of the grave, and 
that he is her grandfather—the grand- 
father that she promised to love and 
care for, and obey, as long as he lived. 
It is very hard, nay, almost impossible, 
to love this grim, surly man, and some- 
times Janie fears that down in her 
heart there is only pity and loathing 
for the tyrant who brings her so much 
trouble and worry, and hard, rebellious 
thoughts ; yet she tries to be patient 
with his fits of ill-temper, his constant 
scoldings and upbraidings. 

“ Shall I read to you, grandfather?” 
she asks, presently, reaching to the tall 
book-case for a book, then seating her- 
self on a low stool at the old man’s 
feet. 

“Yes, read,” he answers, gruffly, 
closing his dim eyes,and leaning his 
gray head against the soft cushions of 
his chair. 

Janie opens the book and begins; her 
voice is low, and sweet, and soothing, 
and though her thoughts are far away, 
she reads as if it were a pleasant task 
to lull this old man to sleep, 

And sleep he does, after a little while, 
and yet Janie reads on until the with- 
ered hands drop from the arms of 
the chair into his lap, and his loud 
breathing shows that he is far away in 
the land of dreams. Then rising, she 
puts the book away, arranges his cush- 
ions more comfortably, and goes out, 
closing the door softly behind her. 
He will sleep for hours, she is certain, 
and she will be free to talk to Philip; 
free to tell him all that for the past 
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hour has been in her heart, and that she 
is impatient and eager to speak. 

Outside the rain is still falling, the 
shadows are deepening upon the fiver, 
and over in the west a faint, crimson 
light gleams through the gray mists. 
The sun is setting in storm, and dark- 
ness, and rain. Night, sombre and 
more gloomy than the day has _ been, 
begins. 

The hands of the old-fashioned clock 
on the tall mantel point to eight. 
Philip and Janie sit before the fire in 
the little parlor while the rain still 
beats with a sullen sound without, and 
the roar of the river is heard above the 
storm; the wind has risen, and the 
heavy "shutters and doors creak and 
rattle dismally with every sweep of the 
gale. 

“T have thought it all over,” Philip 
is saying, “and have decided to go. 
Ah! Janie, was it right to kindle the 
old flames anew? for to-night I feela 
strange, fierce longing to go out into 
the world, and win a name for myself. 
I thought the old, sweet dreams were 
dead, but they thrill my heart as they 
never did before! But, Janie, I want 
you to go with me! I will work night 
and day ; I will fight every obstacle in 
my way, with you near me to comfort 
and cheer me! You will go, darling? I 
need youso! Oh! Janie, I cannot go 
and leave you here !” 

“Philip, it is impossible!” Janie 
speaks firmly and yet with a shadow of 
pain in her beautiful eyes. “I must 
take care of grandfather; you know I 
sa wait for you, forever if need be, 

but I cannot go away and leave grand- 
father, old and helpless and Very near 
the end of life’s journey; it would be 
cruel and heartless when I owe him so 
much !” 

“ He can go with us, Janie,” Philip 
says, eagerly, “ I will help to share your 
burden! Your grandfather has hated 
me always I think, yet I am willing to 
be at peace with him, willing to care 
for him as long as he lives if he will 
only consent to our plans.” 

“ Philip, it is folly, sheer madness to 
think of such a thing, when grand- 
father is so bitter in his hatred; he 


would reject your offer with scorn! 
Besides, he would only be an obstacle 
in your way; a great burden and ob- 





stacle to your success. No, Philip, I 
will stay here and wait for you; grand. 
father cannot live many years longer, 
and then I will be free; I will try to be 
patient until then.” 

* But, Janie—” 

*“ Not another word, Philip,” Janie 
says,a brave light in her eyes; “ it is 
settled that you are to go, and it is use- 
less to plead longer.’ 

“T understand,” Philip responds, 
gloomily; “ you are determined to send 
me away "unhappy! I see no reason 
why you cannot marry me now. True, 
your grandfather would be alone except 
for the servants, but they are faithful 

reatures and. would care for him well.” 

“They would do their best,” Janie 
says, “but they can’t read to him; 
can’t perform those little duties that 
have become a second nature with me; 
a part of my very life! No, Philip, 
don’t vex me and make our parting 
harder to bear by asking something 
impossible.” 

“You are sure you won’t grow tired 
of waiting, Janie?” Philip asks, rising 
and standing before her ; “ sure that you 
won't grow weary of the long, dreary 
days before you?” 

He is very pale, and there is a gloomy 
look in his handsome eyes. 

‘*T am sure | won't,” Janie answers 
cheerfully. ‘How can I be unhappy 
when I know you are working for me, 
and winning a name for yourself!” 

“JT don’t understand you, Janie— 
what has changed you so? Only a few 
hours ago you were wishing that you 
could go away forever; could leave this 
gloomy old house, and forget how dark 
and cheerless your life has been! Now, 
you are urging me to go, and refuse to 
go with me, to accept freedom when it 
is offered you!” 

“T do hate this life, Philip. I will 
not deny it. I have hated it from the 
very first, and if it were not for you I 
would be tempted to leave it forever! 
But I forget that I am bound by fetters 
impossible to break !” 

“If it were not for me,” Philip re- 
peats; “then, Janie,when I am gone you 
will find the old life unbearable; you 
will not be here when I come for you; 
I feel that you will not be here to wel- 
come me when I come home to claim 
you!” 
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“ What a silly notion, Philip,’ Janie 
says, witha happy laugh. “I will have 
something to look forward to; I will 
know that some day, and before very 
long too, you will come for me, and I 
will be free to go with you; free to go 
out into the busy, bustling world that 
I long so to see. There will be no 
poverty, no worrying and struggling ; 
no toiling, and pinching, and saving, 
for you will be rich and famous then, 
Philip !” 

“ And so after all you are mercenary,” 
Philip says, a shadow creeping over his 
face. “I never thought you loved 
money, Janie!” 

“Only for the pleasure it brings,” 
Janie says, quickly ; “not as a miser 
loves his gold, to hoard and cherish, and 
feast his eyes upon, with no thought of 
spending for his own good or for the 
good of his fellow creatures. No, 
Philip, my heart longs, just as yours 
does, to be able to go to those countries 
we used to talk about in the old days— 
Italy and Spain, and Switzerland—and, 
Philip, we can’t go every where unless 
one has plenty of money!” 

“And your wish shall be realized,” 
Philip says, his face clearing. “I will 
make you so happy when I come for 
you, Janie! In one year, one little 
year, I will claim you. How hard I 
mean to work and make the days pass 
by so quickly that it will seem but a 
little while until I can come for you. 
Now sing for me before I go, for it is 
growing late.” 

Janie goes to the piano and selects a 
faded and worn sheet of music from 
the heap on the stool. 

“See, Philip,” she says, “what an 
old, old song! I found it in the garret, 
yesterday. I wonder how it came to 
be stowed away there. And look, it 
has some writing on it. ‘From R. R. to 
A. H.’ The first must be grandfather’s 
initials, but who can‘ A. H.’ be? Not 
grandmother, for her name was Jane.” 

“ Some old sweetheart of your grand- 
father,” Philip answered carelessly, as 
he leaned over the piano and waited for 
Janie to begin. 

It is a quaint, pathetic song, and 
Philip feels a strange feeling of sadness 
come over him, as Janie’s low sweet 
voice mingles with the dreary sob of 
the rain without. As she reaches the 





last verse her voice unconsciously as- 
sumes a softer tone— 


“Then through the twilight’s misty glow, 
I will watch for your starry eyes, 

And forget that in the ‘long ago’ 
The grave of our sweet hope lies !’’ 


Far off in the little room where 
Ralph Rossington has been sleeping so 
soundly the faint notes penetrate, and 
with a sudden start the old man wakes. 
He listens intently for a few moments, 
his dim eyes shining with a strange, 
softened glow. It is but a breath—a 
memory of the past that sweeps over 
his heart—for a moment, a dim recollee- 
tion of something lost—of fair, sunny 
days far back in the shadowy years, 
but this nameless feeling, awakened by 
the notes of the old love-song Janie is 
singing, stirs his heart as it has not 
been stirred for years. He leans his 
head on his shaking palms and tears 
run down his.withered cheeks, whether 
tears of gladness or sorrow it is im- 
possible to tell, for after a little while he 
rises, and dashes the hot drops away 
with a gesture of scorn at his weak- 


“ness. 


“ After all these years,” he mutters, 
“to have the old memories crowding 
back ; memories that I thought buried 
and forgotten! Ah! well, one can’t 
always forget even after the lapse of 
half a century! And she is singing it 
to him the song that used to thrill my 
heart as no other song could ever do. 
And their dream of love will end as 
mine did—in darkness and despair—in 
darkness and despair !” 

He repeats the words in a harsh bit- 
ter whisper as he rises and gropes his 
way to the bed. Whatever the memory 
this song has awakened he strives to 
forget it, and drawing the covering 
about his head tries to shut out Janie’s 
voice and the sweep of the wind and 
rain. 

There is something of sadness in the 
thought that the simple notes of an old 
love song can stir this grim, surly man’s 
heart with a feeling akin to pain and 
regret. 

But the lovers who sit in the little 
parlor do not dream of the memories 
that are thronging about Ralph Ros- 
sington’s heart; memories that he 
would fain banish and forget forever! 
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Cuapter II. 

“ May I come in?’ 

Janie is in the kitchen, deep in the 
mystery of pie making, and very sweet 
and dainty she looks, with her fair hair 
tucked away in a net, her white arms 
bare to the elbows. She shakes the 
flour from her hands, and turns a smil- 
ing face to the young man who stands 
in the door. 

“ Oh, it’s you, is it, Jack?” 

“It’s nobody else,’’ the young man 
says, pushing his hair from his fore- 
head with an odd gesture; “ do you in- 
tend to invite me in ?” 

“ You are perfectly welcome to come 
in,” Janie says, with a little laugh; “you 
see I am very busy this morning, 
making pumpkin pies for grandfather; 
maybe, if you'll behave yourself, I'll | 
give you just the smallest little piece.” 

Jack comes in and seats himself in | 
a tall, stiff looking chair before the fire. 
He is certainly very much‘at home, this | 





big, boyish-looking fellow, for he | 
stretches out his limbs lazily and 
says :— 


“Go ahead, Janie; I’m going to be , 
awful good, and I’m sure you'll give me 
a whole pie instead of a small piece. 
If there’s anything in the world I love 
it’s pumpkin pie. But what has pos- 
sessed you to become cook all at once? 
I know Aunt Sarah resents this tres- 
passing on her dominions.” 

“ Aunt Sarah is a very good cook,” 
Janie says; “ but she can’t make pump- 
kin pies to suit grandfather.” 

“T wonder you don’t get tired, some- 
times, of trying to please that old man,” 
Jack exclaims, looking at Janie with 
admiring eyes as she flits to and fro. 
“ T’d diet him on bread and water for a 
while if I were you. Maybe he’d lose 
, some of his sourness under severe pun- 
ishment.”’ 

“ Jack Harland, I’m ashamed of you!” 
Janie says, a little pout on her lips, 
though her eyes are smiling. 

“ That’s the way they used to do me, 
when I got cross and ill-natured,” Jack 
returned, stroking his upper lip com- 
placently. 

“ Were you ever cross and ill-na- 
tured ?” Janie asks, pausing in her work 
to look at Jack. 

“Many and many a time,” he an- 


“It must have been when you were 
quite young,” Janie says. “JZ never 
saw you cross in my life! I suppose it 
was when you were cutting your first 
teeth.” 

“Can’t say that I remember as far 
back as that,” Jack remarks, with a 
comical look; “ but it’s a fact that I’m 
often cross and ill-natured.” 

‘I won’t believe it,” Janie exclaims, 
with a little laugh, as she puts her last ' 


pie in the oven. Then taking off her 
big apron and tossing it on the table 
she says :— 


*“ Now, I’m through with my work 
and ready to go to the parlor if you 
prefer it to the kitchen.” 

*“ And leave your pies to burn?” 

“Oh! Aunt Sarah will attend to 
them,” Janie says, with a roguish look 
at Jack’s disappointed face; “ never 
mind, you shall have some when they 


| are done.” 


When they are seated before the 
cheerful fire in the quaint, old-fashioned 
parlor, Jacks turns suddenly, and with 
a puzzled look, exclaims :— 

“You are a perfect enigma to me, 
Janie ?” 

“ And why, Jack?” Janie asks, glan- 


| cing coquettishly at him from under her 


fringed eyelashes. 

“Why! Can you ask ‘why?’ when 
I came over this morning expecting to 
see your eyes swollen from weeping, 
and your face a yard long; instead I 
find you in the happiest frame of mind 
imaginable ; in fact, unusually merry!” 

“And why shouldn’t I be happy?” 
Janie asks, a little look of surprise in 
her brown eyes. 

“T though it would be very natural 
for you to be down-hearted at the idea 
of Philip’s going away!” 

“Quite the contrary,” Janie says, & 
soft blush creeping to her face. “I am 
sure it is the wisest course he could 
pursue.” 

“ Janie, tell me the truth,” Jack says, 
an odd look in his frank, blue eyes; 
“are you sending Philip on this wild- 
goose chase ?”’ 

“Philip goes of his own free will, 
and certainly on no wild-goose chase,” 
Janie answered, resentment and anger 
in her look and tone. 

“ Well, I rust say that it’s a very 





swered, soberly. 


foolish notion, giving up his profession 
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just when he’s beginning to do so well, 
and going off, the Lord knows where, 
in search of something he’ll never find! 
Why can’t he be contented here like 
the rest of us! Why, I tell you, Janie, 
I like Hazlehurst better than any place 
in the world, and can find plenty of 
enjoyment here if the village zs old and 
out of the way and full of fogies and 
dried-up men and women !” 

“Yes, because you are not compelled 
to stay here always; you can come and 
go when you choose. Don’t youspend 
a great part of your time in Philadel- 
phia and a greater portion in New 
York? Ah! Jack, what a pity it is 
you have plenty of money, and don't 
have to work! Now, if you were poor 
there would be some chance of your be- 
coming somebody; as itis you are lazy 
and I fear always will be! Handsome, 
lazy, and—perfectly useless !” 

Janie speaks with good humor, but 
there is a degree of earnestness in her 
voice that brings a flush of shame to 
Jack’s face. 

“ Am I lazy and worthless, Janie?” 
he asks; “I never looked af it in that 
light before. But what cana fellow do 
when he has been used to having plenty 
of money, and no need of working.” 

‘“* Because you have plenty of money 
is no reason you should not learn to do 
something,” Janie says, gravely, yet 
kindly, for she cannot find it in her 
heart to think harshly of this great, 
honest fellow who has been her friend 
all her life, nor can she bring herself to 
speak unkindly to him, though many 
times she has wished that Jack would 
put aside his impetuous, boyish ways, 
and learn to think of something beside 
having a “jolly time,” as he terms it. 
Merry, honest Jack! the world is full 
of happiness to such as he; and yet he 
is really of no use to himself or any 
one else. Janie’s words have aroused 
strange thoughts in his heart, and for 
the first time in her life she sees a 
pained look 
eyes. However serious his thoughts 
may be, he dismisses them from his 
mind, and, pushing his hair from his 
brow, with the old familiar gesture, 
says :— 

“ Janie, do you know the village peo- 
ple are saying all sorts of harsh things 
about Philip and—” 


in his frank, handsome | 


“And about me,” Janie says, with a 
little scornful laugh. “ As if we cared 
for their opinion !—Philip and I.” 

‘“‘ But, Janie, remember he has been 
among them for so long that they hate 
to give him up, and naturally resent 
his being persuaded to go away !” 

“ Persuaded !” Janie exclaims, with 
resentful anger, then suddenly remem- 
bering that he was persuaded to go, and 
that she was the one who did the per- 
suading and entreating, she is silent, 
and a flush creeps over her face. 

“Of course it’s all nonsense,” Jack 
says, angry at the blunder he has made; 
“ Philip is free to do as he likes, but 
these old people are set in their ways 
and opinions, and if they once get an 
idea into their heads, there is no getting 
it out.” 

Janie is silent, and presently Jack 
says :— 

“ Philip goes to-morrow ?” 

‘To-morrow? Yes.” Janie speaks 
absently, yet with a strange sadness in 
her tones. 

“JT wish Philip had some of my 
money,” says Jack, after a little while, 
during which Janie has sat in silence, 
her eyes fixed on the red embers in the 
big fire-place, as though she sought in 
them an answer to the question with 
which she is vexing herself. 

“ Philip is so proud,” Jack goes on, 
not heeding Janie’s silence; “and we 
have been like brothers all our lives. 
_I’d offer him money if I were not afraid 
he would be offended.” 

“ Don’t think of such a thing!” Janie 
| Says, quickly rousing herself from her 
reverie; “ Philip wouldn't accept it! 
Dear, good Jack! you are so kind and 





| generous, and yet I would rather you 


wouldn’t offer to help Philip in that 
way.” 

“ T wonder how I could help him in 
any other way,” Jack says, vaguely. 
‘Suppose I give him the benefit of 
my wisdom and experience! As money 
is not to be thought of, I'll give him a 
sage’s advice and counsel.” 

Janie detects a ring of bitterness in 
his voice, and reaching out, she lays her 
soft hands in his strong palms. 

“ Dear, old Jack,” she says, tenderly, 
“ Philip needs your good wishes more 
than anything else. Wish him happi- 





ness and success in the path he has 
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chosen, it will comfort him more than 
you think.” 

“T am sure I do wish himwell. And 
if the time ever comes when I can help 
him in any way, you may be certain I 
will gladly do it,” says Jack, a grave 
tenderness and earnestness in his look 
and tone. 

To-morrow came, bringing with it its 
burden of bitterness, and Janie stood 
at her lover’s side, her heart weighed 
down with the misery of parting. 

* Philip,” she said, with a little catch 
in her voice, “I have a strange present- 
iment that we are parting forever!” 

“ My little Janie, how foolishly you 
talk—and only yesterday you were 
hopeful and brave !” 

Philip speaks with tender reproach, 
holding her close, and looking down 
into the tearless eyes. His own are 
misty with pain, and longing, and fierce 
desire to take her with him. How hard 
it isto go away and leave her; this poor 
little bird, that will pine and fret for 
freedom. How strange to think that 
the old days are dead; that there will 
be no tender greetings, and fond “ good- 
nights” for a whole year. A year! how 
much of sorrow and bitter disappoint- 
ments may be crowded into a year 
of waiting! And how far apart their 
paths will le; how much may happen 
to drift them farther apart. Not that 
he fears Janie will learn to care for some 
one else; his faith and love are too 
strong to admit a thought of the pos- 
sibility of such a thing. But then life 
has always been full of shadows to 
Janie. For years she has been a 
slave to the whims of her cross, old 
grandfather, a selfish tyrant who thinks 
only of his own comfort. 

Janie has lived a quiet, monotonous 
life, very seldom joining in the merry- 
makings of the little village across the 
river. Her best days, or those that 
should have been her brightest and best, 
have been spent in trying to please her 
grandfather, who gives her only cross 
words and angry upbraidings in return 
for her untiring patience and watchful 
care. Philip thinks of all this as they 
stand together for the last time. He is 
to go awayin the morning. He has 
said good-bye to all his friends in Hazle- 
hurst, and has come over from the vil- 
lage just at the close of the day to find 





Janie waiting for him close to the old 
style, all the gladness and brightness 
gone from her bonnie face. It pains 
him more than anything else, the de- 
spair in the beautiful face so dear to 
him, the sudden change from hopeful 
gladness to hopeless sorrow. 

“ Janie, must I stay?” he asks, look- 
ing searchingly into her face, with a 
vague hope that she will answer, “ yes.” 

But she does nothing of the kind; 
instead, she answers, reproachfully :— 

“ No, Philip, I want you to go; but 
somehow I can’t bring myself to say 
‘ good-bye.’ It seems so like parting for- 
ever—we who have been together all 
our lives!” 

* You are not afraid that I will for- 
get you?” Philip asks. “I could never 
be unfaithful to you, Janie; you know 
that, dear.” 

“ Afraid that you will forget me!” 
Janie exclaims, with a little laugh of 
scorn. * Why, Philip, I couldn’t imag- 
ine such a thing. But it is so sudden, 
after all—your going away—and a year 
seems so long !” 

“Tf I can get your grandfather’s con- 


sent, may I come for you in less than a 


year ?” Philip asks, eagerly. 

“ Yes, if grandfather will consent, I 
promise to marry you whenever you 
come for me,if it be in six months from 
now. But there is not the faintest 
shadow of a hope that he will even give 
his consent to our marriage. I know 
him too well to hope for any such hap- 
piness.” 

* You don’t know what influence may 
be brought to bear upon him,” Philip 
says, with sudden hope. “ Our waiting 
may not be long, after all!” 

‘* Remember,” he says, after a long 
silence, ‘‘ that you are to write to me 
every week—every week without fail, 
darling. Your letters will be such a 
comfort to me.” 

* And you, Philip, how often do you 
intend to send me a letter ?” 

“ Twice a week; once a week cer- 
tainly, but twice if I find that my let- 
ters are not tiresome.” 

“Qh, Philip, you will find yourself 
too busy to keep that promise, I fear,” 
Janie says. 

‘“‘ Never! though I mean towork hard, 
I will never be too busy to write.” 

.“ And you will surely go in the morn- 
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ing?” Janie asks, a strange sorrow in 
her look and tone. Now that the part- 
ing is so near, she feels a vague longing 
that something may occur to postpone 
the journey for a day or two, at least. 

“ Yes, in the morning, dear. Before 
the day begins I will be many miles on 
my way. I go direct to New York. 
You know Jack has given me letters to 
several artists there. Iam not sure that 
I will stay in New York all winter. It 
depends upon how I shall succeed there. 
But I will acquaint you with any 
arrangements I may make in the 
future. Dear old Jack! You must be 
very kind to him, Janie; he has been 
such a good friend to me always, and 
he seems so alone in the world, no near 
relatives to make his home beautiful 
and happy. He has promised to pay 
me several visits,and I shall be so glad 
to see him, for then I will hear from 
you, and all the good friends I am leay- 
ing in Hazlehurst. I find it rather hard, 
after all, to part with the friends who 
have watched over my boyhood. And 
Iam sure of a welcome should I grow 
tired of my new life and want to come 
back. 

“ To distribute physic among them,” 
Janie says, with a faint sneer; “ I hope 
you will never care to do that again, 
Philip.” 

Philip is silent. A strange regret 
comes to him that Janie should speak 
in this sneering way of his past life, the 
life that, while it did not entirely satisfy 
him, yet brought him much quiet, simple 
happiness. 

The shadows are deepening every- 
where, and over in the west the young 
moon hangs her silver rim. There is a 
strange silence brooding, save when 
some dead leaf is stirred by the faint 
breeze and flutters to the ground, or 
the soft rippling of the river comes to 
their ears like far-off music. The day 
has been calm and beautiful, and were 
it not for the dead flowers and bare 
trees, one would imagine that summer 
still lingered, loath to go. It is growing 
late, and Philip must say good-bye. 

Not until he holds her in his arms for 
the last time does he fully realize what 
this parting means. A whole year 
away from the sight of the dear fice; 
a year of bitter waiting and longing ; 
a year that may bring them nothing but 





despair. He grows faint and weak at the 
bare thought, and it is Janie’s turn to 
be comforter. 

She lifts a brave, smiling face to his 
haggard one, and laying her soft arms . 
about his neck, whispers tenderly :— 

“Good-bye, Philip, my love; good- 
bye!” 

‘“‘ Remember,” Philip says, passionate 
love and despair in his voice, “‘ you are 
sending me away, Janie! Should no- 
thing but disappointment come of this, 
always remember that I begged to stay 
with you!” 

“ T am sending you away to fame and 
happiness,” Janieanswers, quietly ; “ tell 
me good-bye, once more, and go, for it 
is late, and grandfather will be calling 
me.” 

Philip does not speak ; he only holds 
her close in his arms as though he could 
never let her go. Then kissing her 
once, he releases her, and goes swiftly 
down the graveled pathway, and very 
soon the deep shadows that hang over 
the little bridge that spans the river 
have hidden him from her sight. 

How dark and dismal the night has 
suddenly grown. Janie shivers, but 
makes no movement to go. A bitter sob 
escapes her, but the eyes that look out 
across the misty river are dry and tear- 
less. <A fierce longing to call him back 
takes possession of her; she stretches 
out her hands and ealls “ Philip! 
Philip!’ but no sound reaches her save 
the low, sad sweep of the river, and the 
rustling of the branches of the trees 
that seem to mock and beckon her with 
ghostly fingers. 

She draws her shawl more closely 
about her shoulders, and with slow, un- 
certain steps gropes her way back to 
the gloomy old house. 

“ After all, may it not have been‘ 
wiser for Philip to have stayed!” she 
thinks, as she fully realizes that he is 
gone for a whole year. A year? May 
not many years pass before she sees her 
loveragain? ‘“ Yet he wished to go; I 
am sure he did,” she repeats, over and 
over, as though she would draw some 
comfort from this thought. 

But, for the first time in her young 
life, Janie’s pillow is wet with tears of 
bitter sorrow and regret, and sleep will 
not come to ease her throbbing brain 
and pulses, and morning finds her hag- 
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gard, and wan, and utterly unlike her- 
self. 

“‘ So Philip Vane has gone away,” her 
grandfather says, as she pours out his 
tea, and arranges his chair more com- 
fortably. rs Pity he didn’t go away 
long ago. I think Hazlehurst would 
be better off without him.” 

Janie makes no reply, and from this 
time on Philip’s name is never men- 
tioned by either of them. 

Some time afterward, Janie is stand- 
ing on the wide porch, plucking the 
dead leaves from the honeysuckle that 
in summer brightens the old house into 
a bower of beauty and fragrance. Jack 
is seated on the lower steps, his great 
limbs stretched out in the warm, yellow 
sunshine that touches the old gray hills 
and bare fields with a halo of glory. 
The river gleams like silver under its 
mellow beams, and the sound of the 
mill is cheerful and pleasant this bright 
morning. 

“ Jack, don’t you think you could 
make yourself useful this morning ?” 
Janie asks, presently, letting fall a 
shower of dead ~The on Jack’s curly 
hair. 

“Tn what way ?” he asks, lazily, look- 
ing up at Janie witha smile. “ I’m sure 
I’m quite comfortable here.” 

‘“ You make yourself comfortable 
anywhere, I believe,” Janie says, try- 
ing to looksevere. “ I wish you would 
go to the village for me—won’t you?” 

“ What is it you want? A spool of 
thread, or a yard or two of ribbon?” 

“When did I ever send you for either 
of the articles you mentioned ?” Janie 
asks, laughing. “ You know I want 
you to go to the post-office for me, and I 
am almost sure I shall get a letter from 
Philip this morning.” 

“ Let me see,” Jack says, musingly, 
making no effort to rise,“ Philip has 
been gone just thirteen days—almost 
two weeks—and no letter yet ?” 

“No, but I am sure of getting one 
to-day. So run away, there’s a good 
boy, and bring me my letter.” 

Jack rises slowly, yawns, and pulling 
his cap low over his eyes, starts. He 
walks a few steps, then comes back to 
where Janie is standing, and says :— 

‘* Thank you ever so much for send- 
ing me away. I am making a narrow 
escape !” 








“ From what, pray ?” 

“ Do you see ‘that figure coming over 
the bridge?” Jack asks, in al awe- 
stricken tone. “I wouldn't stand in 
your shoes for the world.” 

“ Sure enough, it ¢s Miss Sallie!” ex- 
claims Janie, a frown on her pretty face, 
“T’m not quite certain that I don’t pre- 
fer being worried by grandfather,” she 
continued, addressing “empty space, for 
Jack has suddenly disappee ared. She 
spies him presently emerging from a 
group of cedars that line the river bank 
just as Miss Sallie opens the little gate, 

“ Jack is so ridiculous,” says Janie, 
with a little nervous laugh. 

Miss Sallie reaches the porch, and re- 
moves the heavy veil that hides her face. 
Putting on her glasses slowly and de- 
liberately, she looks severely at Janie 
for several minutes, without speaking, 
and under the glance of those keen gray 
eyes, Janie forgets to say good-morn- 
ing. If Jack were here he would say 
she was a poor little mouse, charmed by 
a dreadful cat. And, indeed, the fingers 
that clutch firmly the folds of the 


| black shawl, bear a strong resemblance 


to a cat’s cruel claws. 

“T’ve not come to stay a bit,”’ Miss 
Sallie says at last, when Janie has mur- 
mured a faint greeting. “ You can go 
on with your work. I will sit on the 
steps here. I just come to speak my 
mind about Philip Vane’s foolish ven- 
ture. I said to myself when I first 
heard it: ‘ Janie Rossington is at the 
bottom of all this nonsense, and I shall 
speak my mind to her, certain,’ and I’ve 
come to do it! The idea of Philip 
giving up his practice here and goin’ 
off on such a wild-goose chase. The 
bare idea of Philip being an artist ! Bet- 
ter be at his old post here, nursing and 
visiting the sick! But I know he never 
thought of such a thing as goin’ away 
till you put it into his head, Janie Ros- 
sington! I ’spose you are not satisfied 
with your life here; you want to be a 
fine lady and have plenty of money to 
spend! Asif this house and what you 
have to eat and wear ain’t good enough 
for a country -bred girl like yourself. I 
am— 

“ Hush! 
word !” 

Janie stands facing the woman, her 
great, dark eyes full of anger and scorn. 


I will not listen to another 
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A deep flush stains her cheek with 
scarlet, and there is a proud look about 
the tender mouth that Miss Sallie has 
never seen before. A sudden strange 
courage has come to Janie, a courage 
to defy this terror of the village, this 
spying gossip whose tongue is always 
ready to speak evil, whose heart is cold 
and dead to all tender, womanly feel- 
ings. If there was ever a time when 
Miss Sallie Green was kind, and gentle, 
and sympathetic, it is so far back in the 
past that the oldest inhabitant of Hazle- 
hurst can remember nothing of it. For 


‘years she has been the terror of the 


little village. There has never been a 
secret that she has not ferreted out and 
spread from house to house. She is 
shunned as one fears and shuns the sting 
of a poisonous reptile, and yet she 
forces herself any and everywhere, and 
in her sly, insinuating way unearths 
the skeleton of every household, and 
drags it to public view. The remorse 
and bitter regret of a lifetime could 
not undo the evil she has brought to 
innocent people. She is fully aware of 
the feelings the villagers entertain for 
her, yet it does not prevent her from in- 
truding anid gossiping to her heart’scon- 
tent. She speaks her mind as though 
her opinion is of inestimable value. All 
her life she has lived alone, with the ex- 
ception of a single servant, who per- 
forms the simple duties required of her 
with a certain neatness and precision 
that Miss Sallie can find no fault with. 
And in the village, if this grim old 
maid has been tolerated, it was through 
fear of her venomous tongue. Even 
the children shun her, and she takes a 
certain savage delight in increasing their 
fear and dislike. To Janie, Miss Sallie 
Greene has always appeared a terrible 
bugbear, a monster scarcely human, 
and her occasional visits to the girl’s 
home have always been counted as 
“ dark days” by this shy little girl, who 
fears the smallest whisper from such 
stern, forbidding lips. But to-day a 
strange courage comes to her, and she 
feels as she stands there, that she can 
defy any threat or accusation that may 
come. And for the first time in many 
years Miss Sallie finds that her spiteful 
words are useless ; that she cannot ter- 
rify Janie as she could have done only 
yesterday. She feels a secret admira- 





tion for the young girl standing so 
proudly there, every line of her face be- 
traying scorn and defiance. 

“ You will not hear another word !” 
Miss Sallie repeats, her sharp eyes 
gleaming ominously. “ You have grown 
very brave all at once, miss, but I tell 
you now, that when you sent Philip 
Vane away you sent him to his own 
destruction. You think he will come 
back to you,don’t you? He will never 
come back to you, never, girl! Why, 
in less than two months he will forget 
all about you! Then youwill have the 
satisfaction of knowing that it was 
your own fault. Your hair will be 
gray,and you will bean old, old woman 
before you see Philip Vane again, mark 
my words, Janie Rossington! an old 
woman! And I tell you right now you 
have made many enemies in the village 
on account of your persuading Philip 
to go away—I am sure—”’ 

“ Not another word!” Janie stands 
proudly before her, a look of scorn and 
contempt in her dark eyes. The flush 
has faded from her face, leaving it paler 
than usual. “I have listened to your 
senseless babble quite long enough!” 
looking steadily at the old maid as she 
speaks, “ and I tell you once more and 
for the last time that I forbid you 
coming to me again, with your threats 
and upbraidings. What is Philip Vane 
to you? Not your friend, I am sure, 
for it is impossible for one so noble as 
Philip to feel a friendship for such a 
gossip as you have been all your life. 
And since it is from no love that you 
bear for Philip that you come to me 
with your upbraidings to-day, I tell you 
I will not listen to you. Nothing that 
you can say or have already said, could 
cause me to lose faith in Philip.” 

Without another word she turns 
away and goes into the house, leaving 
Miss Sallie standing on the steps be- 
wildered, and for once in her life si- 
lenced and ashamed of herself. 

“‘ Humph!” she mutters, as she stalks 
down the narrow walk; ‘“ you are get- 
ting awful independent all at once ; but 
your pride will be humbled before long, 
miss, and I can wait—I can wait. See 
that you don’t change your tune in a 
short time. It will be my turn to laugh 
at you before many days!” 
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Cuaprer III. 


Two months have gone by; months 
that have been dreary enough to Janie, 
inasmuch as they have brought her 
many bitter hours, many heartaches, 
and strange rebellious anger and long- 
ings. Save a brief note written two 
weeks after Philip’s departure from 
Hazlehurst, Janie has had no news of 
her lover. It is all very strange and 
perplexing to her, this cold silence be- 
tween them, for Philip’s hasty note had 
been answered by a long, loving letter 
from Janie, to which she received no 
reply. Not the faintest suspicion en- 
tered her mind that Philip was neglect- 
ing her purposely; her faith in Philip’s 
love and constancy was too strong to 
admit the faintest shadow of a doubt 
of his faithfulness. He had not re- 
ceived her letter, she was sure. Thus 
she reasoned to herself,and so wrote an- 
other, to which no reply came, making 
two that had been written in vain. Then, 
after weeks of patient waiting, during 
which Janie gives no sign of the great 
struggle going on within her heart—a 
struggle between pride and love, a let- 
ter comes to Jack, a long, friendly let- 
ter from Philip, telling of his plans and 
work, his good fortune in securing the 
friendly advice and assistance of a noted 
artist, etc.; and yet it contains no 
word about Janie. Beyond a request 
that he should be kindly remembered to 
his old friends in Hazlehurst, there is 
nothing in the letter to indicate that 
there are any stronger ties to bind 
his heart to the village than the friend- 
ship he feels for its people. Jack is 
puzzled. He is sure that no one else 
in Hazlehurst has received a letter from 
Philip. Janie has put aside her pride 
as far as Jack is concerned, and told 
him all. So, with the letter in his 
pecket, he goes over, determined to 
question Janie closely, and discover, if 
possible, if there could have been any- 
thing in either of her letters to wound 
Philip. 

The earth is carpeted with snow. 
Over the bare trees and bleak hills it 
lies,a mantle of purity, blotting out all 
ruggedness and wrapping the world in 
a mantle of beauty. 

Jack whistles softly to himself as he 
crosses the little bridge and climbs the 





steep hillside, but all the while he is puz- 
zling his brain over Philip’s letter. 

“ By Jove!” he mutters, as he walks 
up to the old house, and sees the bright 
lights shining from the windows; “ if 
Philip means to trifle with Janie, I 
shall be tempted to shoot him, or do 
something else equally desperate and 
wicked !” 

There is a strange nervousness in his 
manner which Janie is quick to see, and 
in spite of her effort to meet him with 
merry badinage, there is a suspicion of 


tears in ler soft eyes, a faint trembling | 


of the proud, yet tender mouth. All 
of which Jack is quick to note and un- 
derstand, and it causes him to feel ill at 
ease, as he seats himself before the fire, 
and warms his hands in the blaze. They 
are strong hands, yet white and soft, 
showing that they are strangers to toil. 
Looking at their whiteness in the glow 
of the big fire, a sudden remembrance 
comes to Jack of Janie’s little lecture 
about his idleness, and with a sudden, 
quick sigh, he removes his fingers from 
the warmth of the blaze. 

“ You have heard from Philip?” Janie 
says, trying to school her voice to 
steadiness, but failing miserably. 

“Te.” 

Jack answers in a hesitating way, 
then with his usual impetuosity he 
goes on :— 

“ Yes, I have a letter, but before I 
let you read it, I want to ask you a 
question. You know Philip is very 
dear to me,and Iam not asking you out 
of mere curiosity. Were your letters 
to Philip such as he would have desir- 
ed? Was there anything in them to 
wound him in any way ?” 

“ Nothing!” 

There is reproach in Janie’s voice, 
and stern reproof in her usually tender 
eyes. It angers her that Jack should 
think for a moment that she would ever 
write anything but loving letters to 
Philip. 

“ Forgive me,” says Jack, a dark 
flush creeping over his face; “ I didn’t 
mean to doubt you ; nor do I wish you 
to doubt my friendship for Philip and 
you; yet it all seems rather strange! 
So queer that Philip does not mention 
you in his letter; but here, read it! 
Then maybe you will understand why I 
have put such a question to you.” 
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Janie takes the letter in silence, a 
sudden paleness in her lips and cheeks. 
She goes closer to the fire-light, and 
reads it slowly and carefully, as though 
she would stamp every word upon her 
mind and heart. Then in silence she 
hands it back to Jack, who puts it in 
his pocket, and sits gazing into the fire 
waiting until she chooses to speak. 
“Well,” Janie says, after a little 
while, during which she has been look- 
ing strangely at Jack, who carefully 
avoids looking at her. 

“ What do you think about it, Janie?” 
Jack asks, rising abruptly,and pacing 
the room with rapid, restless strides. 
“What do I think?” she answers, 
throwing out her hands with a sudden, 
passionate gesture. “ Only this, that 
Philip does not care to write to me, 
that he is wishing to forget me, that he 
no longer cares for me!” 

“Hush! Janie, you are talking non- 
sense! There is some mistake—surely 
Philip has not received your letters.” 

“ Not received them!” Janie exclaims, 
with a bitter, scornful smile. “ It is very 
probable that they never reached him— 
isn’t it? They were addressed just as 
he bids you address yours in the letter 
you have in your pocket. No,” with 
the calmness of despair; “‘ the letters 
were not lost, I feel sure. They only 
found him careless and indifferent, and 
he did not answer them because he did 
not care to write. Miss Sallie was 
right,” she goes on, with a grim little 
laugh; “it has just taken two months 
to estrange him from me forever !” 

“ Janie, I can’t bear to hear you speak 
in that way,” says Jack, a pained look 
inhis handsome eyes ; “ there is surely 
wmething wrong. I would stake any- 
thing on Philip’s goodness and devo- 
tion, and yet—” 

“And yet you admit that it looks 
very much as though Philip intended 
to cut himself adrift from us all—his 
ld life, his old friends, and his old 
love 1”? 

Janie speaks with exceeding bitter- 
hess, a red spot burning in both soft 
white cheeks; a strange look in her 
brown eyes. , 

_ Jack stops beside her and looks anx- 
lously into her face. 

“ Janie, [ tell you what I will do; I 
will go and see Philip; I will ask him 

VoL. cx.—20 








plainly the cause of his seeming neg- 
lect. I know—” 

Janie stops him with a gesture of bit- 
ter anger. 

“ There is no necessity for doing such 
a - Indeed, I shall not permit 
it! 

“Listen to me, Janie,” says Jack, 
“and for once put aside all pride and 
false notions of maidenly modesty. I 
am sure, quite sure, that Philip has not 
received your letters; and in going to 
him as I wish to do, I will only be do- 
ing just what I promised him before he 
went away, to see that no trouble and 
worry came to you on his account.” 

“You say you don’t believe Philip 
has received my letters,” Janie says, 
with a bitter smile; ‘then why is it 
that I have never received a line from 
him in these long months, except the 
little note that came soon after he went 
away? Iam certain I have no enemy 
that would prevent Philip writing to me. 
Even Miss Sallie Greene, much as she 
would like to cause me trouble, has no 
power to tamper with my letters. My 
letters to Philip were given to Uncle 
Sam to mail for me, for I have not been 
able to steal an hour from grandfather 
for six weeks; I am sure that Sam put 
my letters in the office, for he assured 
me every time that he had. You know 
Uncle Sam would do anything in the 
world for me, and I would as soon think 
of doubting you, Jack, as that old 
man !” 

“Tam not accusing Uncle Sam of 
treachery ; he would have no object in 
deceiving you, but there are other ways 
for letters to be lost, and I am certain 
that I speak the truth when I say Phil- 
lip has not received your letters; and I 
am equally certain that he has written 
letters to you that have not reached 
you. Janie, I can’t. understand how 
you can let such trifles come between 
you and Philip!” 

“Trifles! You think it nothing, I 
suppose, to have this cruel silence be- 
tween us—this shadow of doubt, this 
nameless something, that seems drift- 
ing us farther apart every day! Oh, 
Jack, I cannot bear this dreadful sus- 
pense any longer! You don’t know 
how dreary life has grown to me within 
the past two months! And I sent Philip 
away when he would have stayed with 
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me! But you may go to him, Jack; 
you will tell him how bitterly I regret 
sending him away? Tell him that my 
heart longs for him as it never did be- 
fore; that if he will come back I will 
go with him—will leave grandfather— 
and, indeed, everything to go with 
him !” 

“ T will! I will tell him everything,” 
says Jack, soothingly, for he is almost 
frightened at Janie’s excitement and 
grief. “There is not a better, nobler 
fellow in the world than Philip, and I, 
who have loved him all my life, can’t 
bear to think of his being unhappy ; 
and I know he is miserable over this 
little misunderstanding. I will go to 
New York next week; I can’t possibly 
start any sooner, on account of having 
to see that lawyer, who is coming Satur- 
day to arrange the sale of my house for 
me. I’m thinking of leaving Hazle- 
hurst for good!” 

‘“ Leaving Hazlehurst! Oh, Jack!” 
Janie looked up in sudden surprise. 
Do you really mean that you are go- 
ing to sell your home and go away for- 
ever?” 

“ Home!” Jack exclaims, as bitterly 
as it is possible for him to speak, “a 
great, big house, and no one but myself 
to occupy it! Yes; I’ve concluded, 
much as I like the village, to leave it 
for good. Of course, I shall come back 
occasionally to see my old friends— 
say once in two or three years.” 

“ Jack,do you meanit? And what is 
the cause of this sudden idea?” 

Janie has forgotten Philip, and can 
think of nothing just now but that Jack 
means to go away—dear, old Jack, who 
has been her friend and companion for 
years, and who, next to Philip, occu- 
pies the warmest place in her heart. 

“ Well, I hardly know,” answers Jack, 
slowly, and in a strange, hesitating 
way. “I think I shall go West and 
settle; but I shall not go until I clear 
up this trouble between you and 
Philip.” 

“And when Philip comes home he 
will persuade you to give up this no- 
tion of leaving us; I am sure he will,” 
said Janie, nodding her head wisely. 

“It would take more than Philip’s 
powers of persuasion to induce me to 
stay when my mind is made up,” Jack 
remarks, with a queer smile 


Several days afterwards Uncle Sam 
comes hobbling in, and blurts out :— 

“Hab you heerd de news, Miss 
Janie ?”’ 

Janie is standing by the table in her 
grandfather’s room, pouring out some 
sleeping-drops for the old man, who lies 
in his bed, tossing and moaning in 
troubled slumber. Slowly and surely 
he is fading away. Day after day for 
six weeks he has grown more feeble, 
only occasionally being able to take a 
little walk around the stable-yard, or 
down to the edge of the river, to where 
the old mill stands. And with his faik 
ing health his mind has grown weak, 
and Janie finds that her duties are 
growing harder and more pressing every 
day. 

Early in the autumn there had been 
days when she could slip out of the old 
man’s sight and away from the gloomy 
house to the blossoming woods, where 
the mellow sunshine strayed in golden 
beauty and touched with softer glory 
the tinted leaves. Then Philip was 
near, and the days, if not full of perfect 
happiness, at least brought moments of 
quiet peace and rest. But now every- 
thing was changed. There was no 
Philip to drop in at any hour; no one 
except Jack to keep Janie from going 
mad under her heavy burden of despair, 

And this morning as she stands near 
the window and a stray sunbeam falls 
on her bonny face, it reveals lines of 
suffering about the tender mouth that 
were not there two months ago. 

Her manner is slow and listless, her 
eyes heavy with unshed tears. She 
looks for a moment out at the bleak 
hills where the snow is lying, her 
thoughts far away, and does not hear 
the question Uncle Sam asks, as he 
stirs the red embers and lays a huge 
log across the brass andirons. 

“T say, Miss Janie, hab you heerd de 
news ?” he repeats, as he warms his toes 
in the bright blaze. He shifts his hat 
uneasily in his hands, and does not raise 
his eyes to the young girl’s face. 

“ What news, Uncle Sam?” Janie 
asks, waking suddenly from her dreams, 
and coming close to the fire. 


“Why, dat Marse Jack Harlan’s down 


wid de fever.” 





| «Fever! Jack down with fever!” 


| Janie exclaims, with a thrill of pain 
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“Surely you are mistaken, for he was 
here oniy three days ago, and was per- 
fectly well then.” 

“Can’t help it; he’s down wid de 
fever now, kase Jake he was down to de 
village dis mornin’ bright and early, an’ 
he says as how’s Marse Jack’s took de 
fever, an’ is layin’ in dat big house wid 
no one to nuss him ’cept de ole ’oman 
what keeps house for him.” 

Janie sits down stunned and bewilder- 
ed. She is conscious of a dull pain at 
her heart, and a strange, benumbed feel- 
ing in her head. She had thought that 
no deeper sorrow could come to her 
than the strange heartache that has 
been hers for many weary days, but 
now a newer trouble has come upon 
her. Jack ill and almost alone, and she 
powerless to do anything, with her 
grandfather’s life slowly drifting away. 
As he nears the grave he clings to her 
with a childishness that is pitiful. He 
does not suffer her to leave him fora 
moment, except to eat her solitary 
meals; his moans of pain and bitter 
upbraidings grow more constant, and 
wmetimes Janie longs with a wild pain 
to run away from the sound of his voice, 
tht even with increasing weakness 
loses none of its harshness. 

But Jack shall not be neglected, she 
rsolves, and turning to Uncle Sam she 
ays :— 

“You must stay with grandfather a 
little while. I think he will sleep an 
hour longer. If he wakes before I get 
ek, tell him I was compelled to go, 
md that I will not be gone long.” 

“But, Miss Janie, scuse de old man 
fr axin’ you, ain’t you afeard to go? 
lat fever may be cotchin’!” 

“T am not afraid,” says Janie, as she 
uses at the door; “don’t leave grand- 
ither one moment, Uncle Sam.” 

“TI won’t, honey, I'll jes’ set here till 
jou come back. Don’t be afeard Uncle 
km will forgit your ’structions.” 
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Janie goes out, and running swiftly 
Wher little room dons her cloak and 
lit, and is soon on her way. 

As she walks down the road that 
lads to the river, she goes over and 
Wer again, in her mind, every word of 
vack’s three days ago. And now he is 
Wing ill__perhaps dying. Great, honest 
tck, whose every wish and aim has 
ten to make her happy. 


A little apart from the village stands 
Jack’s home; a beautiful, stately house 
with green, sloping lawns and winding 

/avenues. But for many years—since 
| Jack was a lad of fourteen—there has 
| been no woman’s hand to beautify this 
| home, no woman’s voice has filled the 
dim rooms with laugh, and jest,and song; 
no children’s feet to patter through 
the stately halls—no one but Jack and 
the servants to keep life about the 
stately house. And so for four or five 
years Jack has come and gone just as 
he pleased, sometimes spending weeks, 
even months, at the Hall, again absent- 
ing himself for weeks and months. 

To-day the shutters are closed, and 
there is no signs of life about the house. 
The snow has drifted against the stone 
steps and over the deep windows, the 
wind whistles shrilly through the bare 
trees, and dead vines droop from the 
wide piazza. 

Janie shivers with a nameless fear and 
dread as she mounts the steps and rings 
the bell. 

Presently the door is opened softly, 
and Aunt Hepsy peeps out. Seeing a 
young lady, she bows humbly, and with 
a troubled look on her face, says :— 

“T ’spose you want to know how 
Marse Jack is—poor boy—poor boy!” 

“Yes,” Janie answers, hurriedly. “Is 
he very bad? and may I see him?” 

“T don’t know—I don’t know,” shak- 
ing her head solemnly. “De doctor 
done jis’ left, and de last wuds he said 
to me was, ‘ Don’t you let anybody into 
dat room to ’cite him, kase he’s very 
bad.’ You’s Miss Rossington, ain't 
you, from ober de ribber ?” 

Janie nods her head in reply. Two 
large tears are running down her white 
cheeks, and she cannot find voice to 
speak. 

Aunt Hepsy sees the tears, and open- 
ing the door wider, she says :— 

* Cum in, honey; Aunt Hepsy don’t 
keer what de doctor says, long as you 
don’t say nuffin’ for to make de poor 
boy wuss.” 

“T won't,” Janie says, eagerly fol- 
lowing Aunt Hepsy through the wide 
hall and up the stairway to the room 
where Jack lies, tossing and muttering 
in the wild delirium of fever. 

Can this be Jack—this fever-flushed 
| man tossing from side to side, a strange, 
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wild light in his handsome eyes, his 
breath heavy and fitful, his hands clutch- 
ing the bed-covering with nervous force? 

Janie stifles a cry of pain, and going 
to the bed, lays her white hands on his, 
and whispers, softly :— 

“Tt is I, Jack, Janie Rossington ; 
don’t you know me?” 

The wild light leaves his eyes for a 
moment; his hands close over Janie’s 
with a tender clasp, and he says, with 
a smile :— 

“ Little Janie—yes, it is Janie! Have 
you come to scold me for not going to 
Philip? But I am going! See, how 
strong I am; I can walk hundreds of 
miles in an hour! I feel as though I 
wanted to run away—to leave every- 
thing and everybody behind. Can’t you 
hide me—quick—hide me where she 
can’t find me, for I can’t be brave when 
she is by. I will go now, for she Will be 
coming soon!” Again his mind is lost in 
the mists of delirium. With a bitter cry 
of pain, he tries to rise, but falls back 
helpless on his pillow. ‘*Who has dared 
to tie me?” he asks, fiercely turning to 
Aunt Hepsy, who takes his hot hands 
in her withered palms and soothes him 
as she would soothe a frightened child. 
“Mother, are you calling me? The 
grass is not wet! May I stay just a lit- 
tle while longer? The moon is so white 
to-night; Philip and I will be in di- 
rectly. Did I bring you the roses, 
mother? I will get them now; see, 
how red they are! Oh! take them away! 
They are Janie’s, for I saw them grow- 
in her garden to-day.” 

Janie is kneeling by the bed; a great 
sob escapes her. Oh! if Philip were 
only here—Philip, with his strong heart, 
his loving, tender hands, his skill and 
knowledge. Will he die—dear, old 
Jack—can nothing be done to save 
him? And she must leave him—must 
go back to the old man, who claims 
every moment of her time. It is so 
hard to leave him, and yet he will not 
suffer for attention. He has many 
friends in the little village, who will be 
eager and willing to stay by him. Never- 
theless, it is hard to leave him in his 
present condition; and when Janie rises 
presently her face is white with inward 
pain. 

“TI must go,” she whispers, a little 
sob in her voice; “take care of him, 





Aunt Hepsy, and don’t let him die— 
dear Jack—he is my best friend. [| 
cannot lose him! Oh! aunty, promise 
me you won’t let Jack die!” 

A tear rolls down Aunt Hepsy’s 
withered cheek. She takes Janie’s cold 
fingers in her hands and says :— 

“Oh, honey,he is in de Lord’s hands, 
Dis poor ole nigger will do her best— 
but de Lord’s will be done. Pray fur 
him, honey, pray for my poor boy.” 

“ T will,” Janie sobs, as she wrings the 
withered hands and turns to go; “ you 
must send me word, twice a day, how 
he is doing. I cannot comé again, I 
fear, for my grandfather is too ill and 
weak for me to leave him. Good-bye, 
aunty; take care of poor Jack.” 

Aunt Hepsy wipes her eyes, and goes 
back to the room where the sick man 
lies, sometimes muttering strange 
words, sometimes singing snatches of 
quaint songs heard in childhood, yet 
never rational enough to realize that he 
is ill. 

For many days Janie goes about her 
tasks with a heavy, aching heart; for 
many dreary nights she stands by the 
little window of her grandfather’s room 
looking out across the river, to the faint 
light that shines from the windows of 
Jack’s room—a pale, steady light that 
tells of watchers within—watchers who 
sit by the young man’s couch noting the 
bright life that is rapidly ebbing away. 

Janie has never thought of her grand- 
father’s death as something to be mourn 
ed over. He has lived to a good old 
age, and death must come at last, but 
Jack is so young, so full of life, and 
health, and strength. Must he go 
through the Dark Valley just when the 
years are brightest and full of hope 
and promise? Ah,if Philip would only 
come! In the dark days that have come 
and gone since he went away, she has 
not wished for him as she longs for his 
presence now. It seems that the dark- 
est, deepest shadows that could cloud 
her young life are drifting about her 
now. 

The days goby. The snow still lies 
on the hills, and a keen, north wind 
blows—so chilly that few venture out, 
and the little village wears a strange, 
deserted look. Every day Uncle Sam 
crosses the river and goes to Jack’s 
home to learn how he is getting along. 
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For many days he has no encouraging 
news to bring Janie ; there is no change 
except that the wild delirium has ended 
in a dull stupor, from which it is impos- 
sible for him to be aroused. 

But the time comes when Janie is 
told that Jack will live, that with care- 
ful nursing he will be able to sit up in 
a few days. 

And while Jack is slowly drifting 
back to life and strength, another life 
is nearing its end. Janie sits by her 
grandfather night and day, watching 
his fitful sleep that sometimes is so like 
death that she thinks he has passed 
away. At last the feeble light of rea- 
son leaves him, and like a little babe he 
lies, and watches Janie as she flits to 
and fro about his bed, smoothing his 
pillows and brushing with gentle care 
the long, white locks that float over his 
shoulders. He seldom speaks, yet some- 
times a queer expression comes into his 
eyes—an odd blending of cunning and 
triumph. Only occasionally has Janie 
noticed this odd look that vanishes 
almost instantly, and his face assumes 
its old look of pain and childish im- 
patience. 

In all these weeks of watching be- 
side her grandfather, and deep anxiety 
about Jack, Janie has grown thin and 
very, very pale. There is a look of 
hopeless sorrow in her beautiful eyes, 
sadder and more pathetic than tears. 
The servants notice the change and com- 





ment much upon it. Of late Uncle Sam 
has acted strangely, and several times 
Janie has been on the point of question- 
ing him, feeling sure that some trouble 
other than the approaching death of his 
old master is worrying him. But her 
own troubles are too great already to be 
burdened with another’s cares—even so 
old and trusty a servant as Uncle Sam; 
su Janie dismisses it from her mind, 
and devotes every moment to her grand- 
father. 

Often in the solitude of her room, 
but oftener sitting by the old man’s 
couch, watching his deep slumber so 
like the sleep of death, Janie tries to 
suppress all feeling of relief that her 
freedom is so near. It seems so cruel 
and heartless to wish for this old man’s 
death, yet glad thoughts will steal in 
that soon her days of slavery will be 
over—that she will be free to marry 
Philip—free to leave the old, hateful 
life forever and forget it in the joy of 
loving and being loved. 

For in all these dreary days of cease- 
less watching and bitter pain, Janie has 
time to go over and over again all the 
tender vows and promises Philip made 
before he went away, and out of the 
mists of despair into which her young 
life has been plunged, blossoms a sweet 
flower of hope and faith, a hope that 
grows stronger each day, and a faith in 
Philip’s love, even with this cloud of 
darkness and silence between. 


( Concluded in our next.) 
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MIDSHIPMAN’S LOVE SONG. 


On ocean’s breast, 
When thunders crash 
And lightnings flash 
Down in the sea, 
I love my love, 
But, ah! my love—alas— 
She loves not me. 


When gathered home 
From far and wide 
We safely ride, 
Our anchors free, 
I love my love, 
But, ah! my love—alas— 
She loves not me. 


At eventide, 
When crescent moon 
Peeps o’er the dune 
Beyond the lee, 
1 love my love, 
But, ah! my love—alas— 
She loves not me. 


When life is o’er, 
And church bells ring, 
My soul shall sing, 
Dead. though I be, 
‘*T love my love, 
But, ah! my love—alas— 
She loves not me.”’ 
J. B. C. Tappan. 
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BY CARRIE BEEBE CROCKER, 





CHAPTER V. 


When Cicely reached home she found 
her mother in tears, and Adams bath- 
ing her face, holding smelling-salts to 
her nose, and vainly endeavoring to 
soothe her. 

“What is it?” she cried, in sudden 
alarm. “Did I leave you too long, 
darling? Has anything happened to 
vex the only mamma I have in this 
world?” 

“ Oh, Cicely!” cried the weak, petu- 
lant voice, “ I have needed you so, my 
child! Such dreadful news! It shock- 
ed me and made my heart beat so 
strangely !” 

“ What is it, dear? Don’t be so 
troubled. There, you are better al- 
ready.” 

“ Your coming may have calmed me 
a little; you are so strong, my child. 
Poor Mr. Potter! Poor, dear, saintly 
man !” 

Cicely felt greatly relieved. 

“Has anything happened to him?” 
she asked, 

“Yes; and to us, too. Only for him 
some dreadful man would have burned 
the house, or done something equally 
dreadful.” 

‘“* Please do not excite vourself, mam- 
ma, dear; youare not strong enough to 
talk. Let Adams tell me about it.” 

“Here is the letter,” said Adams. 
“ T don’t believe he’s much hurt; he’s 
such a hand to make a mountain out of 
a molehill.” 

“How can you be so heartless?” 
asked Mrs. Branscome, reproachfully. 
“Take the letter and read it aloud, 
Cicely. I don’t think I realized half it 
contains, and I must know the very 
worst at once!” 

Cicely was anxious to know what the 
trouble was, but she beat up her moth- 
er’s pillows, settled her cap, and patted 
her cheeks before she began. The let- 
ter was written by Potter in a rather 
disordered style; it was obvious to 
Cicely that he had made an effort to 
scrawl it, as if he wrote with great dif- 
ficulty, and had almost forgotten how 
to form the letters. 





Dear Mrs. BRANSCOME: 

I beg you to hold yourself prepared for 
dreadful and scandalous news. I will try and 
break it to you as gradually as possible, but am 
not able to write at length, and as the subject 
of my letter is private, I cannot employ a secre 
tary. Indeed, only by the mercy of an all-wise 
Providence has my life been spared to write you 
at all. 

Yesterday I was at your cottage, quietly en 
gaged in superintending the work, which a 
some respects was not progressing satisfactorily, 
when two rough-appearing men, in a dilap:- 
dated vehicle, drove up to the spot and alighted, 
One of them was that commvun-looking creature 
you spoke of in your clear-sighted way, as be 
ing idle, when you made your last visit to the 
cottage. The other, a great hulking fellow, 
rather smartly gotten up in the style of a city 
blackguard, took the lead, as they came up to 
the house. I met them at the entrance, and 
blandly inquired their business. My query 
was received with a volley of oaths, and I was 
ordered to step aside and let the villains enter, 
I objected mildly, but they would not listen to 
reason. The younger one claimed the lot on 
which your house is being erected, and his com 
panion declared with an oath that it was true, 
Finding me firm in refusing to let them enter, 
they fell upon me with kicks and blows, and, 
as they were evidently skilled in the work, they 
threw me to the ground, and I verily believe 
would have ended my existence, had not my 
shouts brought the workmen to my rescue. As 
soon as they heard the men approaching, the 
villains fled and drove rapidly away. They es 
caped just in time; the carpenters saw nothing 
of the encounter, and I am left utterly without 
redress. I was taken home and a physician 
summoned. He says no bones are broken, but 
I may have received internal injuries. My face 
is disfigured, one eye being in a dreadful state, 
where the villain struck the blow that felled 
me to the ground. I am writing with the 
greatest difficulty and pain. 

Do not be alarmed about the title of your lot. 
They may think if they created a disturbance, 
you will pay them to desist. I have bought, a 
a private speculation of my own, two lots beside 
yours. I suppose they will contest my title 
those. They can never accomplish anything ex- 
cept to make us trouble and expense in defend- 
ing our rights; so take courage. As soon asl 
am able to leave my bed I will call and consult 
with you. Meanwhile, I would be most thank- 
ful for the sight of dear Miss Cicely’s face, o 
your own, scarcely less prized. Whatever 
comes, I am with you, heart and soul in every- 
thing. I grow faint, and must close. 

Your obedient servant, 
MELANCTHON Porter. 


“Ts it not dreadful?’ sobbed Mrs. 
Branscome. “If Mr. Potter dies, we 
will lose the house that has cost him 80 
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much trouble, and me so much money. 
We can never get along without him— 
never! Everybody would rob us, for I 
know nothing about money matters, 
and if we were poor I should die! But 
you care nothing about it, Cicely; you 
haven’t shed a tear. How can you be 
so heartless ?” 

“Don’t be troubled, mamma, dear,” 
Cicely said. “If Mr. Potter had strength 
to write this letter that is so long—it 
made me quite out of breath to read it— 
he is not very weak.” To herself she 
was saying: ‘He has probably been 
drunk and some one has beaten him. If 
the excitement does not kill mamma 
outright, I shall be more than thankful.” 

She tried every means she could in- 
vent to divert her mother’s mind ; for, 
among other ailments, Mrs. Brans- 
come’s heart was a very imperfect or- 
gan, and too much excitement might 
prove fatal. It was of no use. The 
loving words Cicely addressed to her, 
like those she would have employed to 
amuse and soothe a fractious, sickly 
child, seemed to have lost their charm. 
Mrs. Branscome was determined to go 
and see for herself the extent of Mr. 
Potter’s injuries. Even Adams became 
alarmed, and sent secretly for the phy- 
sician, who forbade his patient to leave 
her bed. With the help of opiates she 
was quieted at last, and fell asleep. 

Then Cicely stole to her room, put 
her neglected flowers in water, ate the 
toast, and drank the tea Adams placed 
before her, and threw herself upon a 
lounge to rest. Adams was flitting 
about, putting everything in order, and 
at last she stole in to give the girl a few 
homely, loving words. They were all 
Cicely was in the habit of receiving, 
and they really comforted the lonely 
girl, whose whole life had been a con- 
tinuation of petty trials. 

“T think your father must have had 
a heap o’ sense,” remarked Adams 
quietly. 

“Why?” asked Cicely, rather list- 
lessly. 

‘““ Because you’ve got a power of it, 
child.” 

From this Cicely inferred that Adams 
accredited her mother with but little. 

“Your mother’s got will,” continued 
the nurse, “and so, to be sure, have 
you. But you don’t set yours against 
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hers much, because she is sick, as is 
quite right.” 

When Adams ventured to use long 
sentences she was apt to express her- 
self ambiguously. But Cicely under- 
stood her. 

“Tf Potter ain’t careful, he'll kill the 
the goose—the goose—” Cicely started 
up, and the. movement warned Adams 
to say no more. “ Don’t be troubled,” 
she went on,“ she’s got too much will 
to give up for trifles. This commotion’s 
over with. She'll sleep right on now. 
You get some rest, and after tea run 
down to the ocean to brace you up. I 
didn’t say your mother was worse, down 
stairs; Mrs. Horton has got used to 
havin’ spells. They’re busy fixin’ for the 


party. They’ve got a new boarder—jist 
come. Nice lookin’ oldish gentleman 


from New York. Expected to find a 
friend here, but didn’t. Anyhow, he 
took a room.” 

Cicely was not greatly interested, but 
the flow of small talk diverted her 
mind. When she went down to tea she 
met the gentleman, who had been out 
with his friend during the afternoon. 
Mrs. Horton introduced him as Mr. 
Shenstone, and asked if he had been 
down to the beach. He had not, he 
told her, but must steal a few moments 
after tea. Then he asked for a good 
light in his room, as he had writing to 
do. 

Then he turned to Cicely, who sat be- 
side him, chatted pleasantly of Sandy 
Shore and other topics. He evidently 
approved of Cicely. Mrs. Horton was 
glad, and reflected, since the girl seemed 
so popular, she would be an attraction 
through the summer. 

Half an hour later, Mr. Shenstone 
went down to the beach. He found 
Cicely already there, and asked per- 
mission to sit beside her. She consent- 
ed readily, only too anxious to banish 
her brooding thoughts, and Mr. Shen- 
stone conversed in the charming manner 
which is a gift with some cultivated 
gentlemen. His age made her feel safe 
in his company; she thoroughly en- 
joyed the half hour spent by his side. 
There were several people upon the 
beach that night, and at length Si. 
George passed by. 

‘*Good-evening, Miss Ives—good- 
evening, Mr. Shenstone,” he said, in 
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his slow, easy way. “ Miss Ives, this 
gentleman has known me from my boy- 
hood ; I refer you to him for a testimo- 
nial of my character, that is, if you will 
take the word of a personal friend.” 

He passed.on, or was about to go, 
when Mr. Shenstone addressed him. 

“Shall I see you to-night, St. George?” 
he asked. 

“ T have an engagement, but will call 
if you desire it, ” was the ready reply. 

“It is not necessary; I will call upon 
you at nine in the morning, instead,” 
and then he turned to Cicely, as St. 
George moved away. ‘“ You have met 
my young friend,” he said. 

“Yes. Pardon me, I do not doubt 
him at all, and yet I would be glad to 
hear you say he is all he seems to be. 
Mamma is too ill to act the part of 
chaperone ; I have only myself to rely 
upon. I have usually been reserved 
with strangers, particularly when they 
chance to be young men. But he 
seemed a pleasant seaside acquaintance; 
we have met and chatted together at 
different times, because, I suppose, 
both were rather lonely.” 

“ You are perfectly right to inquire,” 
Mr. Shenstone answered, approvingly. 
“It gives me pleasure to tell you he is 
a gentleman in every respect ; of good 
family, and a thoroughly upright young 
man.” 

Cicely would have heard more, with- 
out doubt, had she waited. But she 
was satisfied, and it was time to dress 
for the evening, if her mother were well 
enough to allow her to go down stairs. 
So she went home, and found her mo- 
ther still sleeping. The perfume of the 
flowers welcomed her, as she entered 
her own room; she was almost peace- 
ful in spite of fate. She put on a cos- 
tume of delicate blue silk, adorned 
with loops of pale pink ribbon. It was 
elaborate, but she wore no jewelry ex- 
cept the rings on her hands, and tur- 
quoise ear-rings. The party was too 
informal for gloves,she was told,and she 
was only to play for the children. 

St. George had arrived when she went 
down. Games, in which kissing seem- 
ed the chief feature, were being played, 
under Mrs. Horton’s direction, and St. 
George was romping through them with 
the ‘children. Soon after, Cicely sat 
down to the piano, and they danced for 





some time, though it was not altogether 
a success. St. George guided them 
through a few quadrilles, but waltzing 
was beyond their youthful ken. After. 
ward, St. George found one of the older 
girls could play a waltz in good time, 
so he placed her at the piano, and asked 
for a waltz with Cicely. For a few mo- 
ments they were the envy of childish 
eyes, and, the player, tiring at last, the 
waltzing came to an end. After rest- 
ing a moment, Cicely excused herself 
and went to see if the noise had awak- 
ened her mother. 

Mrs. Branscome was awake, but the 
sight of Cicely with her flushed cheeks 
and pretty costume pleased her, and 
she was not cross at all. Cicely beat 
up the pillows, fed her mother with 
jelly, crackers, and wine, and then was 
bidden to go down and enjoy herself. 
Wondering if she were not dreaming, 
she went to her room to put on her 
flowers. She could not wear them in 
her mother’s presence, as the perfume 
was too heavy. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Horton had spoken 
to St. George in a gushing way about 
Cicely and her devotion to her mother. 
Then, having introduced the query, 
‘“ Who has the button?” which she 
thought might be carried on under 
Gracie’s supervision, it occurred to her 
to play the part of devoted landlady, 
and she excused herself under the pre- 
text of looking after Cicely’s mother, 
bustling out with the air of being chief 
nurse and adviser. After devoting 4 
few moments to looking after her own 
affairs, she made a movement toward 
the staircase, and met Cicely coming 
down. Inquiring affectionately after 
the invalid, she ushered the young girl 
into the parlor. 

Their entrance was ill-timed, for the 
pawns were being redeemed, Gracie act- 
ing in the capacity of judge and jury. 
She sat upon a chair in the centre of 
the room, and a taller child was holding 
a gentleman’s watch-chain over her 
head. 

‘‘ What must the owner do to redeem 
it?” queried the girl. 

“ He must—” began Gracie, pausing, 
and then, looking ominously in the di- 
rection of Cicely, who just entered the 
room, she continued: ‘‘ He must kiss 
Miss Ives.” 
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Shouts and shrieks of approbation 
greeted this verdict. Mrs. Horton, 
though in sympathy with the crowd, 
telt like clearing the court-room. Not 
a vulgar woman at heart, but somewhat 
given to scheming, was Mrs. Horton. 
In truth, she had been obliged to 
scheme, in order to earn her bread. She 
was very anxious to secure Mr. Kean 
for the summer, and the surest way of 
accomplishing this was ‘to awaken his 
interest in Cicely. Besides, she was 
naturally given to match-making, and 
this tendency had at times made her 
popular with certain boarders. She at- 
tempted to quell the noise, and then 
Cicely, looking painfully embarrassed, 
spoke. 

“« Please excuse me, Gracie,” she said. 
“T was not playing the game, at all, 
dear.”’ 

The children with one accord began 
to shout that Miss Ives didn’t play fair, 
and Gracie comforted them by saying 
that Mr. St. George would never, never, 
as long as he lived, get his chain until 
he had kissed Miss Ives. 

Mrs. Horton, acting as judge of ap- 
peals, approved the verdict. She had 
no thought of being rude, but she came 
from a portion of the country where 
kissing plays were indulged in by the 
young, and she fancied Mr. Kean would 
be delighted and Miss Ives not angry, 
though perhaps a trifle confused. 

** Don’t be bold and noisy, children,” 
she said. ‘* Miss Ives, the children will 
have their little joke; and where is the 
harm? Sit down, and I'll quiet them 
a little.” 

Cicely meditated flight, but the chil- 
dren hemmed her in, and she sank into 
achair. It did not occur to her, until 
she saw St. George approaching, that 
in obeying Mrs. Horton’s last sugges- 
tion she might seem eager for the first. 
Her head began to swim; she felt like 
some trapped and hunted animal. 

“ Don’t be so frightened,” she heard 
St. George’s voice say, very gently; yet 
it reached her ear through all the din 
the children were raising. ‘“ Don’t look 
so terrified; surely, you have a little 
faith in me?” 

She looked up into his face; it was 
flushed with some emotion, and there 
was a smile upon his mouth. Some- 
thing in it gave her courage. 





“Tam not afraid now,” she answer- 
ed. “I am annoyed, certainly,”—for 
she was trembling visibly, and felt she 
must explain it— but 1 am not afraid. 
I had not time to think at first, or I 
would have trusted you. I—lI feared 
you might not understand me, but now 
I know you do. Of course she must 
give you back the chain in time.” 

“Of course, but if she does not, it is 
of no consequence whatever. It is of 
no value. I could purchase a dozen 
like it for a dollar or two; and yet, if 
it were set with diamonds as large as 
walnuts, I’d far rather lose it than have 
you annoyed.” 

Cicely knew he was telling a deliber- 
ate falsehood, for the chain was a valu- 
able one. How an untruth could com- 
fort her so, she could not understand. 
She gave him a grateful smile, and 
pote the matter ended, when he 
bade Gracie keep the chain and proceed 
with the next case. But at this another 
ery arose from Cicely’s youthful tor- 
menters ; they seemed insatiate in their 
thirst for vengeance. As for Gracie, 
she saw she had committed a blunder, 
and she began to cry. Cicely began to 
feel more uncomfortable than ever. 

“ Cannot we compromise with them?” 
asked St. George,at this crisis. “‘ Would 
you mind very much if I—” he took 
her hand. She understood him, and if 
there was not absolute consent in her 
face, at least there was no angry denial. 
He lifted her hand to his lips. 

At this, Mrs. Horton, seeing the joke 
received with less enthusiasm than she 
expected, commanded Gracie to give up 
the chain and proceed with the remain- 
ing pawns. 

“ Please don’t think I took unfair 
advantage of the occasion,” said St. 
George, when the children’s attention 
was again diverted from them. “I 
know of nothing so implacable, so 
thoroughly exasperating as a room full 
of rebellious children. If we had not 
made some slight concession, they 
would have tormented you the whole 
evening.” 

“ T am sure they would,” said Cicely, 
resolved to shun children’s parties at 
Sandy Shore in future. ‘“ But please 
fasten on your chain and let us forget 
it all.” 

“Your first 


command is easily 
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obeyed, ” replied St. George. “ The 
last is simply impossible. Don’t run 
away!” for she had risen, alarmed at 
the turn his conversation had taken. 
“TI promise to be good; don’t punish 
me, for the evening is not yet half 
over.” 

Cicely paused, and Mrs. Horton, un- 
willing to have her leave just then, an- 
nounced that it was time for refresh- 
ments, and insisted that Cicely and St. 
George should accompany them to the 
dining-room. They all went out, and 
placing her in an easy chair in a 
quiet corner, St. George brought Cicely 
an ice and talked to her upon subjects 
bordering on the commonplace, and yet 
—what subtle, mesmeric power had his 
manner and tone that they seemed 
so soothing and caressing to Cicely’s 
ear? And what was there in this half- 
silent girl, with that intangible some- 
thing in her face and eyes, half shyness, 
half delight, which made him feel he 
could sit by her side forever; that he 
would gladly give up every other joy of 
his life, if need be, to secure her loving 
presence always. He had loved girls a 
little, before, but he told himself, to- 
night, he had never before experienced 
anything half so delightful as this. 

They sat in their quiet corner, quite 
forgotten by the children, who, crowd- 
ing hungrily around the table, devoured 
sweets, and gave each other mottoes, 
and candy hearts with touching inscrip- 
tionsuponthem. The hardy little Easter 
flowers at Cicely’s throat had not faded; 
the warmth had given them a deeper 
color, and brought out their perfume 
until the air was sweet. 

“Ts the fragrance of the arbutus in- 


toxicating?” asked St. George, at 
length. “Is it the suggestion of 


orange-flowers about it that makes the 
night so sweet to me?” 

Cicely did not trust herself to an- 
swer him directly upon the intoxica- 
ting properties of the flowers, but she 
felt sure that too much sweetness might 
pall upon the taste; so, soon after, she 
said good-night. 

In her mother’s room she had no 
time to nurse any delight his words 
might have awakened, for Mrs. Brans- 
come’s sleep was over, and her placid 
temper gone. Cicely must bathe her, 
read and talk to her, and pet her into 
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forgetting her woes, and they seemed 
legion in the wakeful night. 

Would Cicely do anything and every- 
thing for her poor, suffering mamma? 
Yes, Cicely assured her again and again, 
there was nothing her poor, baby mam- 
ma could ask, which would be refused. 
Mrs. Branscome seemed to revel in the 
knowledge that over one earthly being 
she possessed unlimited power. So 
Cicely promised everything, petting the 
sick woman like a little child through- 
out the night, growing head and heart- 
weary under the task, yet not knowing 
how soon her promises would be 
brought to the test. 





Cuapter VI. 


** And all around a misty pall 
Of dull, gray cloud hangs over all.”’ 


To strangers, Cicely’s mother was 
supposed to be Mrs. Ives. As she was 
closely confined to her room the greater 
portion of the time, and never appear- 
ed at the table, she met few people, and 
was chiefly known as Cicely’s mother. 
The girl herself had long since ceased 


explaining the thing to strangers. 
| Few understood it readily. She was 


usually obliged to give two or three 
pages of family history to make her 
meaning clear; so when people called 
her mother Mrs. Ives, she let it pass 
without remark. Even after Mr. Shen- 
stone learned that Mrs. Branscome was 
stopping at Mrs. Horton’s, he was un- 
conscious of the fact that Cicely was 
her daughter,and so too, was St. George. 

The following morning was cloudy, 
and after Mr. Shenstone had the papers 
he prepared served upon Mrs. Brans- 
come, he returned to New York. He 
walked down to the beach with St. 
George before his departure, and the 
latter asked concerning Cicely. 

“T have not seen the young lady to- 
day,” said Mr. Shenstone. “I regret 
it, for I like her very much. However, 
I shall be obliged to come down again. 
I ought to be able to dispossess Mrs. 
Branscome or Potter immediately. 
There is no lack of proof, but a wily 
lawyer might be able to put the thing 
off awhile. The end is certain, but 
meantime you are forced to change 
your plans. It will damage the house 
to move it, and except they buy of you, 
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they can find no good lot near. I called 
upon this Potter, but he feigned illness 
and would not see me. In the end they 
will be obliged to sell the house to you 
at your price.” 

St. George saw Mr. Shenstone off, 
and then returned to the beach. Later, 
he walked through the wooded portion 
of the town, hoping to find Cicely 
searching for flowers once more, but he 
was disappointed. At evening time he 
called at Mrs. Horton’s, but found her 
engaged. Mrs. Ives and Mrs. Brans- 
come were ill—at least he understood 
it so. Next day he wandered on the 
beach, almost alone, for the weather was 
chilly and raw, the skies almost as cold 
and dark as when Cicely uttered her 
protest against them the day he met her 
first. When he returned to his hotel 
he was informed some one was waiting 
to see him on important business, which 
was especially private. The person wait- 
ing proved to be Potter, who still car- 
ried the black eye St. George had given 
him. He was in a frightful temper, and 
wordily abusive. The only comfort St. 
George derived from the interview was 
in contemplating his bruised appearance. 

After supper it was so cold he put on 
an overcoat when he went down to the 
beach. He learned from Gracie that 
Cicely’s mother was better, and though 
he felt it might be an intrusion to call 
while she was ill, he must see Cicely a 
moment if possible, and she might’ be 
at the beach. No doubt she would like 
a bit of salt air after being confined to 
the house for two days. He moved 
about the promenade restlessly ; it was 
quite deserted. He then searched the 
pavilion, first below, then above. He 
did not think to find her here, but was 
unexpectedly rewarded by the sight of 
a gray-clad figure reclining upon a rus- 
tic lounge. It was Cicely, her hands 
clasped over her head, her face turned 
toward the sea. The pleased expression 
died out of his face when he drew near 
and saw the attitude was one of despair. 
He came closer; she did not stir. 

‘“‘ Miss Ives!” he called in deep alarm. 

“T beg pardon!” The expression 
escaped her lips mechanically. She 
lifted her head. 

What a gray-white, tortured face! 
How wild and strange looked the eyes 
that were so soft and shy when he saw 








them last! Surely no earthly grief 
could give her face such an expression 
of utter woe. Her mother was better; 
Gracie said that, were it otherwise she 
would not be here. For the space of a 
breath it flashed upon him that the girl 
was mad. This, then, was the trouble 
she had feared—the bondage only death 
could free! But the thought did not 
make him shrink from her; he thought 
of this, and how sure a proof it was he 
loved her well. Then she spoke in a 
strained, unnatural voice, but it was a 
sane voice, low with the quietness of 
despair. 

“I thought to meet no one here, the 
night is so wild.” 

His heart overflowed with thankful- 
ness, for he saw she was not mad. He 
knelt at her feet and drew her hands in 
his. 

‘‘ Miss Ives! the time has come when 
I can help you. What:shall I do?” 

* You wish to help me?” she asked, 
almost listlessly, except for the shade 
of wonder that crept into her set face. 

“With my life, if need be!” he an- 
swered, earnestly and without hesita- 
tion. 

‘“ How can you say this? Life is 
dear; I, who am so soon to have all 
hope and comfort wrung from mine, 
well know how dear and sweet a happy 
life might be!” 

“T know! can aid you! Only let me 
try.” 

His tone was so confident it convey- 
ed a shade of comfort to his listener’s 
heart. 

‘* How strong and true your voice is! 
And you do not question me—you 
simply offer aid.”” The look of wonder 
in her face had crowded out some of 
the fear. “Shall I tell you my trou- 
ble ?” 

“Tf I can assist you without it— 
no !” 

.“ You can do nothing in either case,” 
hopelessly. 

* Trust me.” 

“JT do—I cannot help it; and yet I 
have found little that is true in all my 
life,except you be so. Rise and sit be- 
side me; I am resolved to’ tell you 
everything. It may ease my heart, per- 
haps; it may keep me from taking my 
own life!” she uttered passionately. 

He sat down beside her, gathering 
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her hands closely in his once more, 
knowing there is sometimes comfort in 
human nearness when God seems far 
away. To Cicely it was as if some 
compassionate hand clasped hers to 
draw her out of the drowning waters, 
and her fingers clung to his as if it were 
her only chance of regaining life and 
hope. 

“ Now tell me all, at once,” he said, 
soothingly, for he remembered she 
might be sought for by her friends, and 
if he helped her it must be at once. 

“ When I was a little child,” she said, 
“mamma was very poor. Papa was 
able to care for her comfortably until 
he fell ill. He was sick so long we 
were in want when he died, and there 
was no one to help us. Mammasewed, 
early and late, to give us bread; she 
could do no other work—poor, helpless 
little mamma! She grew careworn and 
pale; she starved herself that I might 
have enough bread; I knew it, though 
I was only a child. Then she became 
too ill to work, and because we could 
not lie down and starve when any alter- 
native offered, she sent for and married 
my stepfather, a rich man, who had 
many times asked her to be his wife. 
He took us to his elegant home, and 
though I, childlike, was at times almost 
happy, I am convinced mamma was 
never so. My new father did not for an 
hour forget she chose him only because 
he was less distasteful than death itself, 
and by nature he was a tyrannical man. 
Oh, the life he led us! Every wish 
thwarted, every semblance of joy turn- 
ed into a pain. At last he died, and I 
thought we were free, but it was not to 
be so. His lawyer and confidential 


friend, if friend he could be called, ob- | 


tained an influence over mamma, be- 
cause she fancied he alone could man- 
age the estate, which my stepfather left 
altogether to her. This man has no in- 
tellect, but he possesses a measureless 
amount of shrewdness and low cunning. 
He is an unscrupulous man, who thinks 
it a clever thing to ape my stepfather’s 
actions. Mamma had been so perse- 
cuted I am convinced she was not alto- 
gether in her right mind, and he hinted 
darkly of family secrets, until she be- 
came almost as much afraid of him as 
she was of my father previous to his 
death.” 








“ Well?” he said, for she paused and 
shuddered. ‘“ This is not all?” 

“T thought things could be no 
worse,” she said, piteously, “‘ but how 
little I knew! Mamma’s health has 
been miserable for some time ; the phy- 
sicians say she cannot live long, and 
her death may be hastened by undue 
excitement. Knowing this, and know- 
ing, too, how dear she is to me, how 
like a little child she turns to me and 
clings to me, and trusts me, this man, 
whose mere presence makes my flesh 
creep with loathing, insists that I shall 
marry him. I knew some time ago he 
wished for this. He mentions it at 
times, but I have managed to evade 
him, and set the question scornfully 
aside. Recently, something has _ hap- 
pened which makes mamma think him 
more necessary to us than ever, and he 
takes advantage of it to insist upon our 
immediate marriage. He threatens to 
leave us at once if I do not consent, and 
this threat threw mamma into convul- 
sions. The doctor said the cause of 
her trouble must be removed, or she 
could not live a day. I could not mur- 
der her, so to-day I gave my word that 
I would marry him upon the day after 
to-morrow. He was satisfied. Mam- 
ma sank into a deep sleep, and I stole 
away. I would drown myself, but that, 
too, would kill her. I must face this 
hideous, remorseless fate. Perhaps I 
have not made you understand all the 
most repulsive features of the case. It 
does not seem so very dreadful to you, 
perhaps, but if you could only know 
how vile is the man I shall be forced to 
call my husband, the man who will 
tyrannize over me all my days—the 
man whose slightest touch is enough to 
drive me mad, even you would say it 
would be a mercy if I could but die 
now, while I am free!” 

“How dreadful!” he said, with a 
shocked face. ‘ But let us think what 
can be done. He craves money; I 
have much, and it shall be yours to the 
half of my kingdom if it will bribe him 
to leave you in peace. Let me deal 
with him; perhaps I can manage it.” 

“You do not know him,” she an- 
swered, hopelessly. “I am sure he 
could not be bribed; he suspects every 
one. He thinks mamma will soon die, 
and that is why he hastens matters. He 
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will get all her money then. I thought 
he must have stolen it nearly all already, 
but if he had he would let me go, un- 
less there is also revenge in his motive 
for marrying me. He attempts to 
thwart me in all things, even now; and 
yet, were he to strive sincerely all his 
days, he could never for one act of his 
win from me an appreciative or sympa- 
thetic thought. He knows I have al- 
ways despised him, and he gloats over 
the thought of having me quite in his 
power. You cannot understand it even 
when I tell you I’m convinced there is 
not a more thorough villain living than 
this very Mr. Potter.” 

St. George sprang to his feet. 

" Potter !” he shrieked, in a tone so 
loud that only for the roaring sea the 
whole town must have heard him. 
“ Potter!” he cried again, excitedly. 

“ Yes,” she answered, in surprise ; “is 
it possible, then, you know him!” 

“ Potter!” he shouted again, wildly. 
“You! You obliged to marry that 
fiend? Great heaven!” 

‘“‘T see you know him,” she said, sigh- 
ing. Not even his vehemence could 
win her from the thought of her despair. 

‘“‘ Why how did he—” St. George be- 
gan, at length—‘ ah, I suppose your 
mother’s name is not Ives,” excitedly. 
“ What is it ?” 

“ Branscome.” 

His face grew as white as hers. He 
saw it all now. If he had only known 
her mother’s name from the first, this 
trouble might have been averted. How 
could he have been so blind? Why did 
he not recognize her in Mr. Hewlet’s 
sketch? She was the girl her mother 
called “‘ Sissy; the girl Mr. Hewlet 
would “give more for than the lot.” 
He felt, with a thrill of pride, as if she 
really belonged to him, how ready all 
who met her were to accord her admi- 
ration and respect—Mr. Hewlet, Mr. 
Shenstone, Mrs. Horton, Gracie, and 
even Lion—all were fond of her. He 
began pacing to and fro, filled with deep 
sorrow and remorse for the trouble he 
had unwittingly caused. 

“ Thave done it,” he said, half aloud. 
“T have ruined her life, and all for a few 
spadefulls of sand and pebble—a little 
worthless earth that cost my father per- 
haps ten or twenty dollars years ago. 
Though her life was hard enough at 





; man, dear. 


best, its utter ruin was left to me. And 
I’ve loved her from the first day I saw 
her. How could I help it? Doesn't 
everybody love her? Is there another 
girl like her upon the face of the earth?” 

While he pondered thus two impulses 
spurred himon. ‘I must save her!” he 
said first. ‘“ I must outwit Potter!” was 
his next thought; these two resolves, 
born of love and hatred, tended toward 
the same end. Either was strong enough 
to enlist more than ordinary effort: 
together they commanded every nerve 
and sinew of body and mind. “If it 
were not for her mother,” he mused, 
and then it occurred to him that, only 
for this mother there would be no di- 
lemma, no need for him to act at all. 
But Mrs. Branscome was an established 
fact. Suddenly a light flashed upon his 
mind which seemed to him an inspiration. 
For a moment only he pondered upon 
it, then without hesitation he went back 
to Cicely, who was still absorbed in the 
contemplation of her hopeless fate, and 
had not thought his conduct strange. 

He sat down beside her, looking earn- 
estly into her face through the faint, fast- 
fading light. It was not beautiful now; 
the eyes were tear-dimmed and _ blood- 
shot,the lids red and swollen; thecheeks 
pale; the lips compressed until they 
showed a faint, straight line; the features 
fixed and set like the features of 
the dead. Even thus it was not dis- 
tasteful to him. It was the face of the 
woman he loved, it was the face of the 
woman who hated Potter; her dislike 
and dread of him made it what it was 
now. All this should be changed. Pot- 
ter should never touch it; the thought of 
such desecration was more than he 
could endure. He would make it his 
own, and by and by it would put on its 
own natural girlish loveliness ; the red 
lips should be his own to kiss; the eyes 
would grow soft and bright again, and 
smile sweetest always ‘for him. He 
would have taken her to his heart at the 
thought, but he feared to frighten her, 
so he restrained himself, and taking her 
hand instead, he stroked it gently while 
he spoke. 

“ Cicely,” he said, softly and low. 

She looked up as if bewildered, but 
she did not shrink from him. 

“You're not going to marry this 
I shall not allow it. He 
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will listen to no word of entreaty or 
expostulation from me, for he hates me 
—as I hate him. There is but one 
way to save you. I must lift you alto- 
gether out of his power, then he will be 
quite ready to treat with us. You must 
marry me—to-night.” 

She put up her hands to support her 
head on either side. 

“Marry you, to-night ?” she gasped ; 
“and my mother—” 

* Must know nothing of it as yet.” 

“ But Potter himself—” 

“ He must know the moment it is 
done. Don’t be frightened; you shall 
go back at once to your mother. I will 
make it my care to deal with him. When 
he finds you are beyond his reach, he 
will come to terms. I'll not make them 
hard for him, except in this—he shall 
never touch you by so much as a finger, 
or annoy you in any way.” 

“ He will expose all to mamma!” 

“ He will not, be assured. Let him 
understand he is to manage her affairs 
as usual, and be allowed to steal all he 
ean, unharmed, and he will do every- 
thing in his power to prolong her life. 
Meanwhile I will try to win her favor. 
If I cannot, I will never take you from 
her while she lives; you shall be free to 
devote yourself to her as before. For 
the present I will ask only to meet you 
occasionally, as a friend, just as we have 
met for the few days you have known 
me.” 

Cicely rose to her feet. The anguish 
had gone out of her face; it was sad, 
but softened. 

“‘ Tt will be giving your life for me,” 
she said; “ I’ll not accept the sacrifice.” 

“Tt is no sacrifice,” eagerly ; “I loye 
you!” 

“You pity me,” she moaned, shrink- 
ing from him as he drew nearer. “ You 
pity me, and that makes you fancy you 
care a little for me.” 

“Do I know I live?” he said, sol- 
emnly and impressively. ‘As I live, I 
love you!” 

“ You seem to be speaking the truth,” 
she said, musingly, “and yet you told 
me an untruth, a dear untruth, two 
nights ago, with almost as much seem- 
ing conviction.” 

‘*A bout the chain? And only for that 
you would believe me now! It was but 
half a lie, dear—the chain was not of 
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the slightest value to me compared with 
your peace of mind. And I would 
never have said what I did, only I loved 
you.” 

She turned away ; his earnest, manly 
face tempted her to accept his offer. 
She felt it was a sacrifice upon his part, 
and she must nerve herself to refuse it. 
He followed her. 

“ Perhaps I am distasteful to you,” 
he said, half vexed at her persistence, 
half hoping, by speaking thus, to per- 
suade ner. ‘ Perhaps you prefer Mr. 
Potter to me.” 

She uttered a quick cry, and turning, 
threw herself upon his breast. 

“Save me from him!” she sobbed. 
“Save me! God forgive me, but I am 
selfish enough and weak enough to ac- 
cept your sacrifice! I would accept it 
even though I knew you did not love 
me! I will never trouble you, believe 
me—only be patient while my mother 
lives. It will not be long, and I wilt 
kill myself but I will set you free when 
she is gone !” 

“ There, there!” he said, clasping her 
close, wise enough, since her consent 
was gained, not to resort to further 
argument. 

Her sudden appeal, her clinging arms, 
woke a new tenderness for her in his 
heart. But he felt he must act quickly. 
She must have left the house in an ex- 
cited state. It was growing dark,and her 
mother might become alarmed and send 
for her. He lifted her in his arms and 
carried her down the stairs. She was 
sobbing a little; she seemed faint and 
weak. He placed her on a seat where 
the ocean breeze swept her face ; he wet 
his handkerchief in the sea and bathed 
it gently, took off her cap, and before 
he replaced it smoothed back her hair. 

“ Come,” he said. ‘“ Are you strong 
enough to go now?” 

“ Quite ;” and she clasped the arm he 
offered with both hands. 

“Ts there a clergyman in Sandy 
Shore with whom you are acquainted ?” 

‘* Yes—Mr. Laight. I have attend- 
ed his church, and he called upon mam- 
ma, once.” 

‘* Then. he will understand the case. 
I will tell him all, and ask him to 
marry us. You prefer a clergyman 
whom you know, do you not?” 

“| think so,” she answered, “ but go 
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to a stranger if you deem it best. Lam 
not afraid to trust you. I thank you 
with my whole heart.”’ 

“Don’t thank me, I am taking my 
own chosen way.” 

It began to storm. He raised his 
umbrella, and protected her 
he could. She still clung to him, shud- 
dering and glancing about apprehen- 
sively at each sound. 

‘‘ What is it, dear?’ he said. 
frightens you so?” 

“T’m afraid Potter might find me,” 
she replied, “for he is always lurking 
about. It chanced that he has not yet 
seen me with you.” 

“It will be an unlucky chance for 
him if he finds us before we reach Mr. 





as well as | 


“What | 
| his arms around me; 


Laight’s,” said St. George. And then 
a sudden, unpleasant thought occurred 
to him. “He has never annoyed you 
by trying to demonstrate his affection 
in any way, has he ?”’ 

“* Oh, no! he dared not touch me. 
| Only to-day, after I consented to marry 
| him, I really think he would have kiss- 
|ed me if it had not been for Adams.” 
| “ Adams !” 
| ™ Mamma’s 





nurse. He tried to put 
I fled to her, and, 
declaring I was going to faint, she 
dragged me into my room and shut the 
door.” 

“God bless 


George. 


Adams!” cried St. 





( To be concluded next month.) 


o-—————- 
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BY MAX VANDER WEYDE. 





(See Steel Engraving.) 





Madame St. Croix kept an artist’s 
pension at B—. This sounds very grand, 
but it was nothing more than a beggarly 
boarding-house, where the pupils of the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts got commutation 
fare when they summered on the coast 
of Brittany. 

There were eight of them this season, 
all more or less in love with Rosalie, 
the landlady’s daughter, particularly 
young Victor Bonney and an antiquated 
Englishman named Nicholas Vim. 

“ Bonney has talent, no doubt, and 
he may make money,” said Madame St. 
Croix when she was calculating her 
daughter’s chances; “but this Ni cholas 
Vim has a ready-made fortune to balance 
his wig and spectacles—ma foi! Rosalie 
would do well to take him; but what 
can one do with girls like her? Little 
fool! She thinks a glorious anticipation 
is as good as gold in the purse!” 

‘Bon jour, madame!”’ interrupted a 
portentous voice in real British-French 
with a great show of accent. ‘“ I hope 
you—and the bouillon—are well to-day? 
I’m hungry as a woodchopper.” 

“Ah! then you just came in time, Mr. 
Vim,” she said, with an elaborate smile. 
“Don’t mention it, but the Curé sent 
me some fine mushrooms and I’ve a 
levely little fillet on the fire now. Come 


in! There are not many I would share 
it with, but with you—” 

Madame made a pass in the air with 
a big skimmer which she held in her 
hand, and Nicholas felt that some high 
distinction had been conferred upon 
him. 





“What a fine cook you are, madame!” 


'said Nicholas, sniffing the fines herbes 


| much better with the sauces! 


that permeated the kitchen. 

“T used to think I- could cook,” she 
said, pensively, “ but Rosalie gets on 80 
If I do 


say it, Monsieur Vim, my daughter can 





cook.” 

“Mile. St. Croix can do anything,” 
said Nicholas, gallantly. 

“Yes; Rosalie will make somebody 
a fine wife, Mr. Vim.” 

“‘T hope it will be I!” blurted out the 
antiquated adorer. 

“ Mr. Vim, you—you—astonish me!” 

“ Naturally! I have money, Mad- 
ame St. Croix, and Rosalie has no dot 
at all.” 

“Girls like her need none, monsieur,”’ 
was the stiff rejoinder. 

“ Precisely. I am willing to marry 
her just as she is; in short, Madame 
St. Croix, I herewith make a formal of- 
fer of my heart and hand.” 

“To Rosalie, you mean?” she said, 
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looking up with a bit of antique co- 
quetry. 

“ Certainly, certainly—to Rosalie. I 
am not in love with your maid.” 

“ Eh bien!” said madame, brusquely. 
“| favor your suit, Monsieur Vim, but 
you and she must have it out.” 

Nicholas kissed her hand. It was 
the first time he had ever done such a 
thing, and madame made a face at the 
back of his brown wig. 

“Theold fool!” she muttered. “ What 
does he want with a wife like Rosalie? 
Why couldn’t he marry me, and then 
the child might afford a handsome hus- 
band !” 

‘‘Where is mademoiselle ?” he asked, 
eagerly, quite unconscious that Rosalie 
was out in the garden weeding the 
flower-beds, and screaming over every 
ugly little grub that Victor Bonney 
killed. 

“ But the mushrooms!” madame ex- 
claimed, with an uneasy glance out of 
the window. 

“ Ah, to be sure!” Nicholas said, sit- 
ting down again. “‘ Faint heart ne’er 
won fair lady,’ and I doubt if a faint 
stomach ever did.” ' 

Rash man! Rosalie, in the garden, 
was shedding a weak little tear over a 
scratch she had made on her hand with 
the trowel, and Victor was holding it 
(not the garden implement) with a feint 
of examining the wound. 

“ Permit me!” he said, raising the 
little earth-stained palm to his lips and 
applying gentle suction to the scratch. 
He bent his head and looked directly 
under the pretty garden-hat, which was 
tied under a saucy chin with pale-blue 
ribbons. 

“Tf it didn’t hurt,” he observed, end- 
ing the operation with a kiss, “‘ I wish 
you would do it often.” 

Rosalie snatched away her hand. 

“ Monsieur Bonney,” she began, in- 
dignantly. 

“Victor,” he corrected. ‘ Nay, do 
not be angry, Rosalie ; you know that 
I love you dearly, and if I were not so 
poor, no suitor would be so earnest as 
I. But I cannot ask you to marry me 
yet, and—” 

“ Then you have no right to talk to 
me of love,” she answered, quickly. 
‘** No doubt you would like it very well 
if I should say that I loved you, and 











all that. It would be very easy to run 
off to Paris if one had no matrimonial 
engagements, nothing but a girl’s heart 
to think of!” 

“ Rosalie!” he said, with a look of 
pain on his handsome face, “I have 
not deserved that.” 

‘“ No 1” 

“Tf my picture is admitted to the 
Exhibition—” 

“ Oh,” sarcastically, “you have an Ex- 
hibition picture, too! Ma foi! you 
are quite absurd, you men. I suppose 
you are all to have the medal? Well, 
you can cut it up in slices, like Marie’s 
gateaux,and pass it around. Will you 
permit the names of your pictures to 
go into the catalogue? You all make 
such a mystery of it, one is afraid to 
ask anything.” 

Victor listened with praiseworthy 
calmness to this very spiteful little 
tirade. 

“ T have finished my picture, Rose,” 
he said quietly. ‘“ The thought of you 
has been my inspiration. If it succeeds 
I shall come to you and ask you to 


marry me. I am not like the others 
who flirt a little and go away. I love 
you, and—I trust you, Rosalie. I have 


painted a sunset on the coast with Les 
Anges in the distance.” 

“ You needn’t have told me,” she 
said penitently, quite touched by his 
confidence, for the Exhibition pictures 
were a great secret ; “ but I thank you, 
and—and I hope—you will succeed, 
Monsier Bonney.” 

Victor would have caught her in his 
arms, but she vanished suddenly and 
broke in upon the mushrooms just as 
they were being served. 

“ Ah, Rosalie!” cried her mother. 
“ Won't you take Mr. Vim out on the 
piazza? It is so hot here,and I have 
such a nice little déjewner ready.” 

“ Always eating !” was the girl’s men- 
tal comment, as she washed the earth- 
stains from her hands and spread the 
little table on the piazza. 

Nicholas came out mopping his face. 
His ruffles were limp and cloudy, his 
green coat fitted him illy, and his satin 
breeches bagged at the knees most piti- 
fully. 

“T have just been talking to your 
mother, mademoiselle,” he began, awk- 
wardly. 
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“You seem to do that quite often,” 
said Rosalie, with a smile. 

“T hope to do so oftener when we— 
your mother is an uncommonly fine 
woman, mademoiselle. She—ah—she 
has just given me permission to address 
myself to you—on—on a tender sub- 
I would like to marry, mademoi- 
selle, and I would choose you for my 
wife.” 

“Me, Mr. Vim! Impossible !” 

“ Your affections are not otherwise 
engaged ?” he asked, anxiously. 

“1 did not say that,” 
fiecting that it might be a stumbling- 
block in her way if she refused him. 
“ But it is all so sudden, Mr. Vim.” 

“ All the more romantic! My dearest 
Rosalie—ahem !—I love you, and I have 
fifteen thousand -pounds in the bank.” 

“T shall never marry for money,” 
was Rosalie’s stern rejoinder. 

“ Well, I am not so old nor so ugly 
but that—” 

“ T mean to marry an artist,’ Rosalie 
replied, ‘a man who is born to great- 
ness.” 


* Ah?” (Nicholas thought it was he.) | 


“T can never love any one who is not 
agenius, but I will give you a chance, 
Mr. Vim. You must paint a picture 
for the Exhibition. I will give you as 
a subject—Sunset on the Breton Coast, 
with a view of Les Anges in the dis- 
tance.” 

“ But, mademoiselle, my forte is—” 

“ Some one else—never mind who (it 


lar picture. I will marry the man who 
wins the medal.” 

“What if neither—” 

“Then neither. Bon jour, Monsieur 
Vim. I cannot stay longer. I detest 
mushrooms !”’ 

Madame St. Croix came out on the 
piazza followed by a servant with the 
petit déjeuner. 

“Well,” she said anxiously, 
luck ¢ » 

“ I must paint a picture that will win 
the medal !” 

Madame shrugged her shoulders. 

“What fools these girls are!” she 
muttered. “ Hh bien, my dear Nich- 
olas, you don’t mind my calling you 
‘Nicholas’ now, I hope, let me help you 
to these mushrooms. They are done to 
aturn. I broiled them myself.” 

VoL, cx.—21 


“ what 


she replied, re- | 





Nicholas still had an appetite, and 
displayed it, though he kept saying to 
himself :— 

“Only ten days! I challenge any one 
to paint a decent picture in that time.” 

Nevertheless, he went to work, and 
spent the latter hours of every after- 
noon catching sunset effects along the 


| beach. 


The pictures for the Exhibition were 
to be sent in on the 9th of September. 
On the 7th, Nicholas was not nearly 
done. 

It was a cloudy afternoon, and the 


'sky had been dimmed by intermittent 


| stop,” 


| spite of them. 


showers, but Nicholas had painted in 
Victor Bonney was out, 
too, painting a gray sea-mist as he saw 
it rise in the distance. 

‘‘ Well, I suppose I shall have to 
he said, regretfully, as the last 
slanting rays of the sun broke through 
the scattering clouds. ‘ That spoils 
the effect, eh, Gascon?” this to a stal- 
wart young goatherd, whom he had 
hired to carry his easel and traps. 
“* How fast the tide comesin! Halloo!” 

A burst of laughter followed this 


_ exclamation, for, below the rocks where 


he had established himself, he could 
see the droll figure of Nicholas Vim, 
drenched with the recent shower, but 
painting in the most frenzied manner. 
He was seated on a little rock, about 
which the in-coming tide was rapidly 
sweeping; his hat containing several 


| rolls of paper was floating away from 
isa suitor of mine)—will paint a simi- | 


him; his box of colors was half-sub- 
merged ; his easel tipped on its sandy 
foundation, yet he seemed utterly ab- 
sorbed in his picture. With wig and 
spectacles awry, he dashed ahead, daub- 
ing in the most impossible clouds and 
a sea that mocked at Nature. 

‘ What a scene for De Veau!” laugh- 
ed Victor. ‘Gascon, you had _ better 
go and tell him to come ashore. ‘Time 


and tide wait for no man.’ 





The sturdy Breton obeyed, but Nich- 
olas was deaf too long. Ere he re- 
sponded to the warning halloes, the 
tide had crept upon him “and swept his 
easel over. He made a frantic dive to 
save his picture, and fell, thrusting his 
hand clear through the precious can- 
vas; it was ruined forever. 

In the fright and shock that followed, 
Nicholas lost his presencee of mind. 
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The water closed around him, and he | 
sank under and probably would have 
lost his life but for the timely assist- 
ance rendered by Victor and his stout | 
companion. 

They carried him home insensible | 
and half drowned. A chill followed 
this inauspicious soaking, and on the 
9th of September, Nicholas was down 
with rheumatic fever. It went to his 
head, and it was ten days before he re- 
membered enough to ask for Rosalie. 
She was in Paris. A friend had taken 
her, for Madame St. Croix felt quite 
equal to nursing Nicholas alone. 

“A very capable woman!” he mused, | 
as he watched her flitting about the 
room in a gray gown and a white cap. 
“Ts that the paper, madame?” he said 
aloud, indicating a journal which she 
had in her hand. 


She hesitated a moment, then gave it | 


to him. 
“ Bonney has carried off the medal,” 


‘one to comfort you. 


she said, looking away, “and I had a 
letter from Rosalie to-day. She and 
Victor are betrothed.” 

“Ah!” 

Nicholas turned his face to the wall. 

“Don’t grieve,” whispered madame, 
tenderly. ‘ Le bon Dieu will send some 
Sha’n’t I cook 
you some mushrooms for dinner?” 

Nicholas turned around again. It 
occurred to him that if he could not have 
the desire of his heart he might try that 
of his stomach. He suffered Madame 
St. Croix to bring up the tray and serve 
his meal in person. 

“Tf one could always have you!” he 
remarked. 

* Why not?” 

“Then you would marry me?” 

“Ask me,” said madame, smiling; 
and he did. 

“There is no one who can cook mush- 
' rooms like my wife,” he says now, and 
no one disputes it. 
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A little word: it lingered for a moment 
Upon the gentle breezes of the air, 
Then softly sank to rest, well pleased at leaving 
A picture of its own creation there. 
The gates of fortune opened at its bidding, 
The golden grains of joy for coming years ; 
While love grew ardent with a mighty passion, 
And banished from its world the earth-born 
tears. 


But see! the lips by which that ‘‘ yes’? was 
uttered 
Now tremble and grow white with sudden pain, 
And two brown eyes hold in their depths a 
sorrow, 
By some strange fate revived and breathed 
again. 
Just such a beauteous day, and God’s pure 
sunshine 
Was sparkling on the trees and flowers below 
When love was offered at the shrine of beauty, 
And fled in anguish at the answered ‘‘ no.’’ 


On yonder bough the oriole is singing 
Its sweetest song in honor of the spring; 
And down that rugged gorge o’ergrown with 
mosses, 
The voices of the merry brooklets ring. 
Two soft, white hands throw back the silken 
tresses 
That lightly curl around the troubled brow, 
And o’er the fair face, fragile in its beauty, 
There dawns a steadfast resolution now. 


Must she resign the gifts that life has offered 
To sorrow o’era memory of the past, 
Because Regret with cruel perseverance 
His darkening shadow o’er her pathway cast? 
The ‘‘ Yes’’ may bring to-morrow’s smile and 
gladness, 
And sweet contentment sparkle in its glow— 
The lindens sway—a soft low voice is pleading— 
Oh, that was many weary years ago! 
L. R. B. 
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BY HELEN MATHERS, 


Author of ‘“‘ Comin’ thro’ the Rye,’’ ‘‘ Cherry Ripe,’’ ‘‘ My Lady Greensleeves,”’ 
‘*Land o’ the Leal,”’ etc., ete. 


CuHaprer XXII. 


If the outside of a dairy door could 
speak, and chronicle its impressions of 
a human face, it would have said that 
no more happy, brilliant, successful an 
one had approached it these twenty 
years than that of Mr. Velasquez. Mary 
Martin herself had guided him part of 
the way to her young lady, and, with 
bitter satisfaction, left him. But I think 
no young man of three-and-twenty, how- 
ever old for his years, can behold un- 
moved the spectacle of his beloved safe 
and happy in another man’s arms, espe- 
cially when he was on the point of se- 
curing her in his own. So he stood 
there looking, with all the color and 
life dving out of his face, and Katha- 
rine, after one brief glance at him, hid 
her face in Jack’s shoulder. 

“ Good-morning,” said Jack, dryly. 
“T can’t get up to shake hands, but you 
understand that I bear you no malice 
whatever.” 

Mr. Velasquez had advanced a step 
or two; the door was closed behind him. 
In the cold morning light his dark face 
showed the hue of ashes, above which 
his eyes blazed like coals a-fire. He was 
not looking at Jack, but at the back of 
a hazel-coloreé head, and his glance, too, 
included the sweep of two arms that 
inclosed, without throttling, a beloved 
neck. 

“ Katharine Dashwood,” he said, and 
at this familiar, unusual address, the 
girl started, and half-showed a lovely 
profile, “if you loved this man, why 
did you pretend to love me?” 

Then Kitty would have arisen in her 
wrath, and without the ghost of a blush 
about her, had not Jack held her as in 
a vise, but she iound voice to say— 

“T never pretended—you know that 
I never loved anybody but Mr. Stor- 
mouth.” 

If the situation were ridiculous, I 
don’t think either of the three persons 
concerned in it felt themselves so, and 
while Kitty (like any other shamefaced 
woman who knows herself in the wrong) 
clung to Jack as her natural refuge, Mr. 
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Velasquez seemed oblivious of pots and 
pans as he looked at his rival. 

“T think, sir,” said Jack, politely, 
“that you have stolen about as much as 
you have a right to expect. No doubt 
you will prove the document, but your 
dishonest intentions on the lady are 
baulked.” 

But Kitty’s sense of justice was stab- 
bed by this, and she got free of Jack 
suddenly and turned’with flaming face 
to Mr. Velasquez, then bowed her head 
as one ashamed. 

“Tt is all my fault,” she said; “I 
liked you always—from the very first— 
and when I —I got jealous... I-I 
thought I liked you better !” 

Mr. Velasquez laughed, and his langh 
was not pleasant to the ear. All the 
bitterness of his overshadowed youth, 
all the silent sufferings of an inherited 
dishonor stirred in him now and turned 
his nature to gall as he looked in Kitty’s 
eyes and knew himself betrayed. Per- 
haps he was not in his right mind then, 
a devil entered into it and swayed him, 
for when he turned away from her and 
went out his mind was made up. 

It was avery pale face that Kitty 
turned on her lover as the door closed. 

** What is he going to do?” she said, 
in a whisper. 

Jack looked grave, and evidently 
other things beside courtship were in 
his mind. 

“ Kitty,” he said, standing up, ‘do 
you know that I have refused an invi- 
tation to dine with you to-morrow 
evening ?” 

Kitty opened her eyes, but astonish- 
ment and some remaining fright kept 
her dumb. 

“ But I shall be in the fencing-room 
at rather a late hour.” 

“ AndI cannot meet youthere, Jack,” 
she said, sadly. 

“T don’t expect you,” he replied. 
“T go there to meet your father.” 

‘Kitty drew a quick breath, and Jack's 
arm went round her in case of her 
needing support. 
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* Jack,” she whispered, * what does 
he want with you? Don’t trust your- 
self with him; and if you must be there, 
why I will be there too!” 

“ You can’t, Kitty,” he said, and a 


dark shadow fell on his usually bright | 


face. ‘ There is men’s work to be done 
between him and me to-night.” 

Kitty’s pliant body seemed to stiffen 
and grow cold as she drew herself away 
from Jack 

* Won’t you tell me, my dear?” 
said. 


“c No,’ 


she 


*he said. ‘“‘ When we are mar- 
ried, perhaps, but not now. He has 
been very cruel to us, Kitty, and only 
because my mother was a Fitzhugh. 
Though I think he would give you to 
Mr. Velasquez if he asked for you to- 
night.” 

“He might give me!” cried Kitty, 
with eyes that lightened, only to be 
drowned in tears; “ but I would defy 
Mr. Velasquez to take me!” 

“ He sha’n’t,” said Jack, forgetting 
everything as he looked at her, but that 
here was a princess whom true love had 
turned into a timid, loving child. 

“You might tell me,” she said, but 
offered him no bribe, though that mat- 
tered little, as he was one of that bold 
order of lovers who know how to seize 
better than to sue. 

** Miss Katharine !” said a sharp voice 
from the door, and Mary Martin came 
slowly in. Her usually fresh face was 
pale; her eyes told of a sleepless night, 
and there was a nervous tremor in the 
usually firm hands as she approached 
the young pair. 

“ "Master Jack,” she said, “ I’ve not 
told my man yet, and I mislike the 
thought of turning out of the farm 
where I’ve lived over seventeen years, 
and you can stop Mr. Velasquez if you 
please, though there was murder in his 
face when he went out. It can’t dohim 
any good, nor you and Miss Kitty, to 
rake up bygones, and | wish my tongue 
had been struck dumb in my head be- 
fore | spoke the things that I knew.” 

*“ Did you have any talk to him this 
morning?” said Jack, looking at her 
keenly. 

“ Not I,sir; when he said he wanted 
some private words with me, I just 
brought him straight to the dairy, and 
said I’d join him, and to guess by his 








all the short time he was here.” 

“ Mary,” said Kitty,and put her arm 
| round the comely shoulders and kissed 
| the anxious face, “ I don’t know what 
got, 
care of 


face, you gave him words enough for 
| 


secrets you and Master Jack have 
| but don’t you fret—we'll take 
you.” 

“ Of course,” said Jack, heartily, and 
| kissed Mary, too; yet she was only 
| half comforted, w hen Kitty thought of 
the time, and was all unwilling, but in 
a fever to go. 

“What is the hour to-night, Jack?” 
she said. 

But Jack would not tell her. And 
so, by perpetually prolonged farewells, 
they parted, and she went, light as a 
feather, along the way that she had 
traversed so painfully a few hours be- 
fore. Who would seek to weed out 
Hope from a human heart? Butif you 
eradicated it thoroughly, you would 
leave no heart behind. 


CuHaprer XXIII. 


The great man arrived in time for 
| dinner that night, and while revolving 
his campaign among adjacent dairy- 
maids for the morrow, consoled himself 
with the company of half-dressed aris- 
tocrats for the present. He found time 
for a few instructions to Mr. Velasquez, 
then dropped his intellect and skipped 
about like any Jack o’ Lantern among 
the merry wives of Windsor. But late 
as Mr. Velasquez’s duties as secretary 
kept him, he had done some other corre- 
spondence, more weighty to himself, 
that afternoon, and he had ridden far 
to register it. 

Mary Martin’s confession, the letter 
forged in his mother’s name, these, with 
some other papers, had swelled the 
bulk of his packet, and now he left 
things to chance, and at dinner was 
nearly as bright and brilliant as Katha- 
rine herself. If they were placed far 
apart, no one remarked the accident, 
save Mrs. Vivien, who had heightened 
her bloom by rouge, and her eyes by 
belladonna, yet had no charm to sum- 
mon a smile to the lips that were usually 
so triumphantly fresh. 

“ Where have you been all the morn- 
ing?” shesaid,addressing Mr. Velasquez, 
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adding, with a glance at Katharine, “ I 
mean, where have you both been ?” 

“In each other’s company for about 
sixty seconds,” replied Mr. Velasquez. 

The woman turned and looked at the 
man, but for once her sex was beaten, 
and only an impenetrable obstinacy 
met her gaze. 

“ How like you are to your cousin !” 
she said, and then his features seemed 
to break up, like the facets on a dia- 
mond stone. 

“ How much you know,” he said, and 
for a moment he thought he felt two 
fair, helpless looking hands at his breast 
pocket ; hands that his manhood for- 
bade him to bruise, but he knew there 
was nothing left to steal now. 

“ About everything,” she said, “ ex- 
cept your relations with Mr. Jack Stor- 
mouth.” 

Mr. Velasquez looked across at Kath- 
arine. She was looking at him with 
that pleading, sad look which a woman 
will sometimes address to an outraged 
lover, who has possessed her mind but 
not her heart, and whom she has uncon- 
sciously betrayed. 

“ What are you going to do?” said 
Mrs. Vivien, and he felt as if a snake 
had wound itself at his elbow and _ poi- 
soned his thoughts. 

“Tam going to mind my own busi- 
ness,” he said, in so pleasant a voice 
that it made no discordant echo on the 
hum of talk that went on around. 

“And will your business be that 
of Katharine Dashwood?” said Mrs. 
Vivien in the same key. 

“That is between ourselves,” he re- 
plied. 

“And Jack Stormouth stands mid- 
way in the path,” said Mrs. Vivien. 

*“ And can be removed,” said Mr. 
Velasquez, his glance traveling along 
the pure white of the table, until it 
reached his host. Perhaps his eyes ex- 
pressed what his tongue had refused to 
utter, but there was a look of menace, 
of power in them that startled Mrs. 
Vivien, and set her heart throbbing with 
anxiety for Dashwood. 

What could she do for him? Bya 
fatal.accident her trump card had been 
snatched from her, and she thought that 
it might be in the hands of Mr. Velas- 
quez now. Were not the two men 
cousins? and if Jack were so sure of 





his Kitty, might he not in mere justice 
clear dishonor from the name—his own 
mother’s name—of Fitzhugh ? 

Yet if Nemesis were sitting at Mal- 
linger Dashwood’s board, the latter 
showed no signs of recognizing that 
gruesome face, and never had his table 
shone more brightly with wit and 
beauty ; never had he appreciated more 
fully his power in being able to beckon 
to him such guests, as perhaps he had 
never excelled himself more brilliantly 
as host. 

Katharine thought his glance at her 
kinder than usual, but was racked with 
doubts as to his business on the morrow 
with Jack, and tormented by fear of 
danger to that young man from Mr. 
Velasquez. She got no word with the 
latter that evening until the party broke 
up, when she wished him good-night ; 
he replied, they touched hands, and 
parted. She knew, then, that her sin 
towards him was unforgivable, that 
whatever he had set his hand to do, he 
would do it, and that her influence over 
him now was in the proportion to 
thistledown pressing against iron. 

When the last guest had left the 
drawing-room, Katharine approached 
her father, and said :— 

‘“T met Mr. Stormouth by accident 
at Mary Martin’s this morning, and he 
told me that he had an appointment 
with you in this house to-morrow 
night.” 

She was looking at her father, and she 
saw how every vestige of color left his 
face, though the expression of it did 
not change in the least, and his voice 
was as usual, when he said :— 

“Did he tell you upon what busi- 
ness ?” 

“No; but you mean him no harm, 
father ?” said the girl, wistfully. 

“ Perhaps he means more to me,” 
said Mr. Dashwood, with a slight shrug 
of the shoulders, perfectly master of 
himself, but with an odd look that in 
some vague way presaged disaster. 

“ Father,” she said, “ he is my friend, 
and so he must be yours, and I know 
he never meant you any harm, nor ever 
will.” 

“We shall see,” said Mr. Dashwood, 
and dismissed the subject and his 
daughter at the same moment. 

Left alone, he glanced cynically 
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around the beautiful room, then said, 
aloud :— 

“ And to-morrow—to-morrow ?” 

He did not answer his own question, 
but then he had not answered his 
daughter’s. Perhaps both would have 
answered themselves by that hour of 
the clock next day. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


It being the last day of their visit to 
Mr. Dashwood, some of the guests af- 
fected a little sadness at breakfast, 
which was a quiet one, though bright- 
ened by the men’s scarlet, for every- 
body meant to hunt. 

“ There’s a dreadful monotony about 
the country,” whispered Lord Noll to 
Mrs. Vivien. “Town will be heaven 
after this.” 

“ Speak for yourself,” she said, sharp- 
ly, and exchanged a look with Mr. 
Dashwood that poor Noll interrupted, 
and in one smart, scourging stroke got 
his lesson, and accepted it. Ifa re- 
morseful thought crossed her mind of 
how she was throwing away the sub- 
stance for the shadow, she did not show 
it; she had no eyes now for any man 
save the one whom she had every rea- 
son to despise and hate, but whom she 
—loved. 

How swiftly passed that day, but 
with how little incident to mark it out 
as anything uncommon to those for 
whom the drama would close that night. 

There was nothing odd in Mr. Velas- 
quez coming back early and finding a 
telegram on his dressing-table, and 
nothing ‘odd, too, in his changing his 
clothes and going out again, returning 
just in time for dinner. 

To Katharine, his appearance in the 
drawing-room was an intense relief, as 
she was nearly certain that from a dis- 
tance in the hunting-field she had seen 
him in conversation with Jack Stor- 
mouth, and she dreaded some quarrel 
und subsequent encounter between the 
two men. 

But though she watched him covertly 
throughout dinner, she could gather 
nothing from his expression, and, to an 
outside observer, even to the servants 
(our keenest detectives), nothing ap- 
peared to ruffle the ordinary sparkling 
surface of the evening; nor did any one 





present find it extraordinary that at 
desert Mallinger Dashwood should rise, 
saying that he had an appointment, 
which would only detain him a very 
short time, so that he would return al- 
most immediately. 

If Katharineturned paler than she had 
been all day, no one heeded it, not even 
Mr. Velasquez, whose eyes went to the 
clock where the hands pointed exactly 
to the hour fixed for Jack Stormouth’s 
interview with the master of the house. 
Some of the ladies wondered why Kath- 
arine lingered so long over her fruit, 
yet conversed so little with Mr. B—; 
perhaps one or two smiled when, on Mr. 
Velasquez rising, she rose also, and 
hurrying after, was yet not able to over- 
take him. In the great hall she turned, 
as he was turning, not towards the 
drawing-room, but towards the billiard- 
room, and entrance to the house, and 
followed him; and Mrs. Vivien, who 
happened to be nearest to her, followed 
also, and this bold example of curiosity 
being set, all the other ladies followed 
in their turn, so that it was a long and 
brilliant queue that spread out behind 
the handsome young man who strode 
on till he had reached the great door, 
which with masterful hand he unfasten- 
ed and opened wide. 

There entered immediately a woman 
to be recognized instantly as Mr. Velas- 
quez’s mother. I don’t know if she 
were so very beautiful, but she had that 
quality of distinction which makes a 
glance from one woman’s eyes an honor, 
while the ogle of another is not worth 
returning. 

“Come, mother,” said the young 
man,and took her hand and led her 
past Katharine and the women who 
were beginning to shiver as the cold air 
rushed through the open door, and to 
wonder why this untimely visitor ignor- 
ed the mistress of the house, and why 
Mr. Velasquez did not introduce her. 

For a moment or two the girl stood 
looking after the two retreating figures, 
then like an automaton she moved after 
them, and gliding up the staircase was 
lost to sight. Mrs. Vivien vanished in 
her wake, and Lady Becky, who ‘had 8 
keen sense of the ridiculous, burst out 
laughing, and suggested that as all the 


rest seemed to be playing the game of 


“ follow my neighbor,” they had better 
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do the same. And she suited the word 
to the deed. Noservants had appeared 
upon the scene; the voices of the men 
came faintly from the dining-room, as 
not expecting much fun, but moved by 
that spirit of curiosity which would 
draw a female barefoot over red-hot 
coals, if anything she wanted to see 
were behind. them, the women caught 
up their trains, and fled after Lady 
Becky as fast as legs would carry 
them. 

Mrs. Vivien had been quick, but not 
quick enough ; the last fold of her dress 
whisking round a corner betrayed her; 
but Lady Becky and some of those be- 
hind felt a little dismay on perceiving 
the direction she had taken, and felt in- 
clined to turn back from those dark 
corridors, in one of which the fencing 
room was situated. 

But somehow they all felt that some- 
thing uncanny was abroad that night ; 
that strange events were about to 
occur, so they took boldly the plunge 
into darkness close upon the cheerful 
click of Lady Becky’s heels, and were 
rewarded by seeing a gleam of light in 
the distance—a gleam that came from 
the open space where a panel had been 
but a few moments ago. 

It was only when they had scamper- 
ed to and reached it, that a momen- 
tary doubt crossed their leader’s mind 
as to the good taste of their curiosity ; 
but it was too late now to retreat, for 
those crowding behind pushed her over 
the threshold, pushed her past the two 
women who had first arrived and who 
feared to advance, so that like a flock of 
gayly plumaged birds they fluttered 
into the room, and into the presence of 
ascene, quiet indeed throughout, but ter- 
rible to look upon, and remember to each 
one’s dying day. Mallinger Dashwood 
was standing by the mantel-piece, the 
strong light of a large lamp turned on 
his face and on that of the woman who 
stood at a little distance, and who was 
speaking to him. 

A little behind her stood Mr. Velas- 
quez, and further away, on the opposite 
side of the room, Jack Stormouth, who 
stepped forward with a gesture of anger 
as the bare-necked, jewel-decked intru- 
ders swept in; but when he moved as 
if to expel them, Dashwood with a ges- 
ture of the hand checked him. 





“* Let them stay,” he said, but he did 
not even glance in their direction; nor 
did Tita, as with cloak slipped to her 
feet and veil thrown back, she stood 
drawn up to her fullest height, ay, al- 
most to the height of him. 

“And now it is brought home to you,” 
she said; “the truth has come to the 
light at last; the long buried crime that 
you hid beneath your cloak of honor, 
the crime you believed it beyond human 
power to prove, has risen up against 
you, and is proven. In my hand I hold 
the letter, forged by you in my hand- 
writing, which compelled Alan Fitzhugh: 
to his death; a letter in which I implied 
a guilty intimacy with you, in which I 
asked you to elope with me, and which 
drove him mad. That forged letter you 
gave to him in this room, and he ran it 
through his heart and died. You tore 
it from the rapier—see, the tear is here, 
and the stain too, and you foully lied 
when you swore that you had given him 
the banker’s letter containing the forged 
cheque; he never beheld it, and you 
knew that your signature to it had been 
forged by the innocent hand of your 
wife.” 

Mallinger Dashwood started slightly, 
it was the first sign of emotion he had 
shown since Tita entered. 

“There is a woman living who will 
come forward as witness to swear that 
she saw some of the cheques that your 
wife, proud of being able so exactly 
to imitate your handwriting, signed in 
your presence; one of these cheques 
you kept, perhaps with no intention of 
putting it to such deadly use as you 
subsequently did, but when the oppor- 
tunity came you used it. My husband 
same here one day,and sold you a piece 
of land. You paid him for it with a 
cheque for £150; he inclosed it in a let- 
ter to me, and having left it in the li- 
brary to be dispatched, he went into the 
adjoining room and sat down with his 
back to the library, and probably read, 
or possibly he fell asleep. Your wife’s 
maid going in search of you shortly af- 
terwards, saw you (herself unperceived ) 
carefully unfasten my husband’ s letter, 
saw you take out the eheque, and sub- 
stitute for it another. That other was 
the cheque for £1500 that I cashed a 
little later, and which was sent to you 
by the banker as he had subsequently 
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doubts of the genuineness of the signa- 
ture. And you swore that you taxed 
Alan Fitzhugh with the forgery, that 
he admitted it, and that when he im- 
plored your mercy (Good God! mercy 
from a Dashwood toa Fitzhugh!) for 
a moment you hesitated, in a fit of des- 
pair he seized his rapier, and unable to 
support his dishonor—slew himself. 

‘So much you swore at the inquiry 
held on his death, and you swore that 
the signature was not yours; you were 
too proud a gentleman to lie on that 
point, but not too proud to forge his 
endorsement on the back of the cheque, 
and to fill in the dates and the amount 
in as different a hand as possible to 
your usual one ; you were not too proud 
to let the innocent hand of your wife 
brand a man with a life-long dishonor, 
even if he had elected to survive that 
dishonor. Perhaps you did not mean 
him to kill himself—you intended only 
to so dishonor him in the eyes of the 
world, and in my eyes that I should 
turn from him in loathing, and that 
then I should turn to—you.” 

“JT did intend it,” said Mallinger 
Dashwood, deliberately. 

“You!” Hitherto Tita’s voice had 
been clear and even, but now it swelled 
out with all the pent-up scorn and 
hatred of over twenty years. ‘ You? 
I would rather have become wife to the 
meanest groom in my stables than to 
have endured the touch of your hand 
upon mine; to have been forced to 
breathe the air of heaven by your side! 
No one will ever love you as woman 
loved Alan Fitzhugh, for yoar heart is 
black to the core, and his was white as 
snow.” 

“There is one,” said a voice; and 
from out that crowd by the door there 
stepped a woman, who crossed the floor 
with hasty steps, and sinking down on 
her knees by Dashwood’s side, seized 
his hand and buried her face in it. 

For a moment Tita looked down at 
the abased figure, at the glorious hair 
and the white shoulder that gleamed 
out of the heavy folds of satin that 
swept the floor. Then she said :— 

“So there is left to you, all dishon- 
ored as you are, no longer secretly, but 





as you shall be in the full blaze of 
the world, there is left to you this con- 
solation—that murderer, forger, liar 
that you are, one poor woman can find 
it in her heart to—love you.” 

Dashwood had not stirred beneath 
that clasp on his hand, but now he 
shook it off, made a stride forward, 
snatched Tita in his arms, and kissed 
her on the mouth with all the baulked 
passion, the longing of half a lifetime, 
strangling by his force the shriek that 
rose to her lips. 

Then he let her go, and stepping 
back, swift as light, took from the wall 
a rapier stained with rust and blood, 
and before any could move or hinder 
him, he had turned the point to his 
breast and driven it home with uner- 
ring skill, saying as he did so :— 

“T have kissed you!” and with his 
eyes on Tita, fell dead at her feet. 

* * ** * * * 

They say that on a certain night. of 
the year, those who have courage to 
hide in the great fireplace of the fene- 
ing-room, will see a strange sight. The 
moonlight glinting here and there on 
the walls of armor, wiil glint also on 
two men engaged in rapier-play that 
waxes fiercer and fiercer till seemingly 
they are interrupted from without; and 
the light fades, and when next are 
seen the two men face to face, one of 
them holds in his hand a letter. By 
gesture, the other demands it, is refus- 
ed, then snatches and reads it. Then, 
again, all grows dim, but when next the 
moonbeams play upon the spot they 
show a dead man with a letter pinned 
by a rapier to his breast. Anon the 
room is empty, but there is a broad 
stain upon the floor, and it is brown 
with age,and now the walls are dim 
with dust. But see—whose is that 
figure yonder, that moves forward, a 
woman clinging to his hand? He shakes 
her from him, and snatching a rusty 
rapier from the wall thrusts it through 
his heart and falls. 

And now all is dark again, save 
where the light falls upon the spot 
where the fresh blood has washed out 
the stain of the old. 

THE END. 
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DINING-ROOM. 


CHARADE. 


BY MRS. 


Act I.—Continued. 
Dining. 

Floe (eagerly). Oh yes—in little round 
pieces with the pretty white seed show- 
ing. But I thought they grew that way ; 
these do not look so. (Aunt J. empties 
gooseberries into dish.) Oh, please what 
are those? 


Pen. Them? Them’s goosebries ! 
Floe. Goosebries? Oh yes,a goose is 


a bird we cook for Christmas dinner, 
isn’t it? And these are its eggs, I sup- 
pose, just like the mocking-bird’s little 
green eggs ! 

Uncle J. (staring at Floe). Nebber- 
kernozzer would’er ate that gal fur grass 
too quick! Don’t yer ever go ter the 
kuntry,sis—the keows might take arfter 
yer. If my darter didn’t know no 
more’n your’n, I’d send her ter skule, 
mum! (to Mrs. 8.) Love, sorrer, work, 
nor larning don’t kill folks as quick as 
green gooseburys! (Aunt J. lifts out 
butter and rolls it on table.) Hello! 
There’s butter fur sore eyes! Let her 
troll. Yer can’t expect spread as youth- 
ful as that ter be strong nuff ter set 
alone! It’s the rale baldheaded baby 
arteecle, none o’ yer gray-haired vete- 
rings! No cat ever was fastened up in 
the churn that butter come from, nor 
no child ever washed its face in the 
cream that orig’nated this projuce! 
Pass her round, Jerush, for the proof 
of the puddin’s in the tastin’. ( Talbot 
hands slaw.) What’s that, my friend? 

Talbot. Coldslaw, sir! 

Uncle J. Same as raw cabbage, chop- 
ped up, aint it? No, thankee; I don’t 
eat cabbage of late years onless it’s ben 
cooked ; the worms work out too bad! 
Last year my truck patch was farly et 
up with worms, bugs, and inseks. 

Uncle G. Ha-ha! always my luck in 
farming; snails ate plants, chickens ate 
snails, neighbors’ cats ate chickens. 

Mrs. S. But I'l wager you never 
found anything to eat the cats! 

Mrs. B. If so, please inform me, for 
I'll feast it upon some that do so much 
mischief below stairs—though first I 





V. SHEFFEY HALLER. 


must catch my cat! Adolphus, you did 
not give me any turkey dressing! 

Mr. B. Never saw any—it was un- 
dressed when I commenced carving. 

Mrs. B. My dear, have you given no 
one any dressing ? I ordered a French 
stuffing to-day. 

Mr. B. Oh, it’s stuffed, is it? Then 
I'll investigate! (Tries to take stuffing 
From turkey.) 

Uncle G. Well, sis, you rather mixed 
nations when you stutfed Turkey with 
the French! 

Mr. B. (doubtfully drawing a lot of 
white goods from Turkey). Anna Maria, 
what’s this? My love, as a custom- 
house officer I should denounce this as 
an outrageous attempt to smuggle cot- 
ton into Turkey. This turkey has evi- 
dently been a blockade-runner carrying 
contraband goods (draws out a dressed 
doll—holds it to view). Hello! French 
stuffing—a French doll! Enter Ada, 
Lucie, Bill, Julius.) 

Uncle J. Jeems’ River! whose young 
‘uns air all these? 

Ada (seizes doll). Oh, papa, that’s 
my dollie! I put her to sleep in that 
nice cradle, but her’s done waked and 
her’s hungry now—And I wants my 
dining, too. 

Julius (behind Mrs. Browne’s chair). 
Yes, you growed-up folks ain’t leaving 
us no dining! 

Mr. B. Tut tut—go back. 
no room for you children yet ! 

Mrs. B. You naughty children! I 
told you I would call you when it was 
time for your dinner. 

Lucie. Yes, but you telled a story, 
for it’s time for our dinner right now, 
and you didn’t callus. Oh, there’s cou- 
sin Julia’s doctor beau! Dr. Tyler, Dr. 
Tyler, do show me how you drink! 

Dr. T. Why, what do you wish to see 
that for, my pretty Lucie? 


There’s 


Lucie. ’Cause pa says you drink just 
like a fish ! 
Mrs. B. Oh,I shall expire! Lucie, 


come here! Talbot, serve the dessert ! 
( Talbot removes dishes, etc.) 
Lucie. I don’t want to come to you, 
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mamma, I can see you more than I want 
to! Oh, Mrs. Smythe, I’m coming over 
soon to see your table ! 

Mrs. Smythe. My table, dear, what 
table? 

Lucie. Why, ma said you kept such 
a miserable table, this dining would be 
quite a ’sprise to you. 

Mrs. B. You, Lucie, come this in- 
stant here! Oh, Mrs. Smythe, I beg you 
to believe it was not to you I referred ! 
It was—’twas Mrs. John Smith, who 
has been in such destitution since her 
husband’s illness ! 

Bill. My eyes! 
was a ten-stroke ! 
citement.) 

Brid. Something has happened ter 
the pasthry, mum. It’s all been, and 
gone,and ate up, mum! and I can’t see 
who have done it, but Masther Tommie’s 
groaning awful wid the heart-burn, on 
the sofy, mum! 

Mrs. B. Oh! these awful children ! 
Well, let him groan, and bring all the 
dessert that’s left. 

Brid. Be aisy, mum; all the rest o’ 
the tersert’s right, and left, too, mum. 
(£xit.) , 

Ada (Talbot puts stands of cakes on 


Go it, ma! That 
(Enter Bridget in ex- 


table). Ma, I want a cake. 

Julia. Here is one—now run away 
with it. (Gives cakes.) 

Ada. Don’t want ter run away wiz 


it—want’s anuzzer d’reckly. 
norange in this uzzer hand. (Talbot 
puts dishof oranges before Mrs. Smythe.) 

Mrs. 8S. Come here, and I will give 
you one. How are you to-day, my dear? 
(Ada holds finger in mouth.) 

Julia. Don’t do that way, Ada! An- 
swer Mrs. Smythe politely, and ask her 
how she is. 

Ada (tossing her head). 
don’t want to know. 

Aunt J. Oh, yer ma ain’t raisin’ you 
’uns perlite! But gals air natrally in- 
clined ter be sassy. I allus preferred 
boys—this is a fine looking little fellow. 
( Takes Julius’s hand.) Whose son air 
you, honey ? 

Julius (pulling away). Tain’t honey, 
and I ain’t nobody’s son—I’m Uncle 
fustus’s nephew. 

Aunt J. Oh, you air! And what’s yer 
name? 

Julius (loud). Jule! And it’s nothing 
ter you ef it is! 


I’m sure I 


Want’s a | 





Julia. Oh you want to say Julius— 
that’s prettier than Jule. 

Julius. Ef Julius air prettier than 
Jule, then Billious would be a nuff 
sight better name for Bill, wouldn’t it? 
(Winks at Julia.) Ma says you ‘uns 
hev been eatin’ long ‘nuff—I wants my 
dining ! 

Mrs. B. Well, go away now. We 
have almost finished, and I will call you 
presently. 

Ada. Us wants ter be called now! 
Can us have what us wants when us 
comes back ? 

Mrs. B. Yes, yes, yes—if you won't 
ask for what you can’t have. Talbot, 
take these children to the nursery ! 

Bill (struggling with Talbot). I ain't 
goin’. I want another cake. 

Mrs. B. You can’t have any more— 
you've had five already. 

Bill (dragged off by Talbot). It’s 
no sich thing—you tell a—mistake, for 
I ain’t had but four, and them ain’t the 
ones I wants now—I want fresh ones! 
( Talbot drags out Bill and Julius, strug- 
gling.) 

Uncle G. Ha,ha! <A cake of soap 
is about the only kind of cake children 
never ery for—except when used upon 
them. Lucie, don’t wipe your sticky 
hands on me—what’s your handkerchief 
for? 

Lucie. I guess ter shake at the girls 
in church—that’s the way you use 
your’n. 

Mr. 8S. Good for you, George. A 
handkerchief flirtation revealed? What’s 
your age, missy? 


Lucie. Which age? 
Mr. 8S. Your age—you haven’t but 


one age, have you? 

Lucie. Oh yes. When I’m riding on 
the cars I’m only seven, but when I’m 
at home I’m twelve. 

Bridget (screams outside). Ochone, 
ochone! You’ve done burnt up the 
misdhress’s foine puddin, entirely, ye 
spalpeen. (Hnter Talbot carrying pud- 
ding burning with alcohol. Ada and Lucie 
scream and run off stage. Pudding 
placed before Mrs. B.) 

Uncle J. (startsupinalarm). Jupee- 
ter, Jerush! look a-yander! What's 
that devilment ? 

Julia. Don’t be alarmed, its only 
burning pudding. 

Uncle J. A burning purgatory! No 
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wonder these cities is so wicked, when Mrs. B. (aside). Spiteful old cat. 
the folks get Saturn tercook theirvittles. | She means that for my dining. (To 


It looks like it hed been throwed up by 
Mount Vociferous from the lake what 
burns with fire an’ brimstone, shore. 
(Resumes seat. Talbot brings a tall, 
round mould of ice cream to be placed 
before Mr. B.) And massy sakes! 
What mout yer call that—a whitewash- 
ed block, or black-mange moulded in 
the stove pipe? It’s some sich tom- 
foolery. 

Julia. Oh no, it’s ice cream just from 
the freezer. 

Uncle J. Shore? 
ef I eat some of it? 

Aunt J. Oh, papy,its nothing but 
friz milk! I never did like friz vittles 
much; they’d be lots better ef they 
was warmed up some. (Talbot places 
dish of berries before Julia.) 

Julia. Oh, then you can eat berries ! 
Here are strawberries ; let me help you 
to some of them. Dr. Tyler, I believe 
you do not care for ice cream, also— 
will you take berries ?. 

Dr. T. Thanks, I never refuse that 
delicious fruit! I always eat straw- 
berries with great enthusiasm and 
gusto. 

Aunt. J. Well, ralely now, do yer? 
They air my fav-rite vegetable, likewise, 
but [ uses cream and sugar on ’em. 

Uncle J. Yas,andef it’s good, rich, 
yaller cream, I’m thar. But ef it’s pic- 
nicker or strawberry festibal cream, 
count me out. (Pores some cream from 
pitcher.) Shucks, this is rale blue 
Johnney milk. Bring us some cream, 
sis (to Bridget), ef your city milk- 
man keeps a keow ! 

Brid. Shore, now, and how can I 
until the cart comes around agin the 
morrer, for the cat indade is down 
Stairs washing off her whiskers yet, 
from a lickin’ off ev’ry drap o’ crame 
from this milk, bad luck till her! 

Mrs. B. ( falls back overcome). 
Bridget, take it away. 

Brid. (looks into pitcher). Sure,an’ 
there isn’t eny ter take away. Yer foine 
company have about cleaned it out. 





And will I scream 


Oh! 


Mrs. S. (reaches preserves). What 
exquisite preserves, my dear Mrs. 
Browne. I must have your recipe for 


them. How is it you always have such 
splendid luck with everything you un- 
dertake ? 





Mrs. S.) Thank you, dear, such com- 
mendation from you well repays me for 
my trouble in making them. 

Mrs. S. Indeed, they are very nice. 
But I do not quite recognize the flavor; 
what are they? 

Mrs. B. (hesitating). I have not 
tasted them yet, and have really forgot- 
ten what I directed the girl to put on 
the table. Bridget, what are those 
preserves ? 

Brid. Thim, mum? Thirty-five cents 
a can, sure—sorry a nickle less would 
the stingy grocer man take for thim, 
though I told him yer said yer wanted 
the chapest he had, sure. And thim 
big grane things in the dish beyant 
there, is fifty cents for ivery pint, jist. 
It’s not ivery body that can give sich 
an illegant dining ivery day, whin the 
shop-paples air so grady ter ate up yer 
money-puss. (Screams heard.) But jist 
listen ter Masther Jule a whoopin’ down 
stairs,mum! He’s a cryin’ about thim 
straw-bries, faith. (Hnter Bill and 
Lucie.) 

Mrs. B. Well, go at once and tell 
him he can’t have any more—he’s had 
a full share, I dare say. 

Brid. Yis, mum; he knows that 
thim’s the vary wans he’s: whoopin’ 


about. He’s swolled up fit ter bust, 
now, sure. 
Mrs. B. Well, I wish he would. Oh, 


dear, was ever a poor woman so torment- 
ed! No mother should attempt a dining. 

Lucie (pulling at her sleeve). Ma, 
ma! you ain’t give me any puddin’, ma! 

Mrs. B. (striking at her). Go away, 
you plague! You can’t have any pud- 
ding, for it ain’t half done. 

Bill. Well, give us the rest of it, 
and we'll finish it. 

Mrs. B. No; Ullhave it cooked over, 
and you can eat it to-morrow. 

Lucie (whimpering). Now, ma, you 
tells us never ter put off till ter-morrow 
what can be done ter-day, and we can 
cook it and eat it ter-day, for I’m h-u-n- 
g-r-y! (Loud.) 

Aunt J. Every last one o’ you children 
wants a good whuppin’ fur worritin’ 
yer ma out o’ her senses. 

Bill. Well, I guess we'll try ter git 
on bethout you helpin’ us ter it, old 
meddler ! 
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Mr. B. Come,sir; don’t you speak 
to your aunt that way. Goand ask her 
pardon—go at once, sir, and tell her 
you are sorry for it. (Very sternly, as 
Bill hesitates.) 

Bill (moving nearer Aunt J. and the 
door). I’m very sorry, old meddler, that 
you airan old meddler. (Darts out, Mr. 
B. following till he disappears.) 

Aunt J. Ef that wus my child, I’d 
thrash him! He’ll bring down yer gray 
hairs in sorrer ter the grave. 

Uncle G. (aside, to Julia). Strange 
io say, not so long as they both dye! 

Hiram. Ma, 
sugar on my berries! 

Aunt J. Why, child, I put several 
spoonfuls over them. 

Hiram. Yas, but that’s done all 
melted away. 





Uncle G. (aside, to Julia. All rising). 
| I suppose a dining’s like a short gos. 
pel epistle when it’s Jude! 

Mrs. B. (fervently). May common 
sense keep me from ever attempting an- 
other dining! (Curtain falls.) 


Act II. 
Room. 


Scene: Same room after guests have 
left it. (Zalbot clearing table. Mrs, 
Browne, looking much worried, conver- 


| sing with Julia.) 


ma! Il want some more | 


Aunt J. (putting sugar into his sau- | 


cer). I think yer berries have, too. 

Hiram. Yaas; now I wants some 
more berries on my sugar! I want some 
more cheese, too! 

Uncle J. Shucks, Jerush, don’t let 
that boy kill hisself the fust time he 
was ever ter a dining! When I wasa 
boy I had ter eat ‘my bread and smell 
my cheese. 

Hiram. Then gi’me a hunk ter smell. 
(Enter Ada, Julius, Bill, noisily.) 


Ada. Pa,Iwanta pear! Pa, I want 
a pear! 
Mr. B. Hush! Haven’t I told you 


not to ask for things? 

Ada. Then gi’me one ’ithout asking! 
Ma, I’mempty! I want my dining! 

Lucie. 
starved ; 
George. 

Uncle G. No, no; eating dates is 
consuming time, and we’ve already con- 
sumed too much time at this dining; I 
move we adjourn sine die, which, trans- 
lated, means before dying. 

Uncle J. I second yer emotion, my 
friend, fur I’m ’bout full, and “ him who 
eats and runs away will live ter eat an- 
uther day.” Don’t hev nothing more 
brung on, Mary Ann, fur yer must hev 
give us the best you’ve po by this time, 
and must be about at the eend o’ yer 
row. I can say for all of’t, that it’s very 
good what’s of it, plenty of’t sich as it 
is,and I prerpose fur a final toast,‘ May 
all that air able git up from ther table!” 
and the health and prosperity of yer 
dining ! 


I want some dates, Uncle 


And I does, too; I’m ’most | 


Julia. I can take Penelope into my 
room, Aunt Anna. 

Mrs. B. I tell you, Julia, I do not 
intend to make arrangements for them 
to stay here. There is no room for 
any of them. (Paces angrily to and fro.) 

Julia. And Hiram can sleep in the 
room with Bill and Julius. 

Mrs. B. As if I would let a son of 
mine sleep in the same room with that 
hoosier, clod-hopper boy ! 

Julia. Then Aunt Jerusha and Unele 
Jake can occupy the back guest-room. 

Mrs. B. Indeed! Pray, who author- 


‘ized you to make such a statement? 





You have my permission, instead, to go 
tell them that their room would ‘be de- 
cidedly better than their company. 

Julia. Oh, Aunt Anna, how can you 
be so ungrateful? When I was at 
Uncle Jake’s last summer, Penelope 
showed me the pretty little room you 
once occupied there, and Aunt Jerusha 
will never let any one else occupy it— 
says it must always be ready for you 
when you come back. 

Mrs. B. Come back, indeed! There’s 
no room in that old barn that ever I ex- 
pect to occupy again! There’s not 4 
decent room in the house. 

Julia. -Oh, Aunt Anna, how can you 
say so? No room in their house is as 
handsome as your poorest room, pel 
haps, but they are all so comfortable, so 
homelike, so peaceful. 

Mrs. B. Yes,I dare say; and you 
and your country bumpkin beau w ould 
have settled down to your honeymoon 
amid all that moonshine in a similarcom- 
mon farm-house, if we had left you there 
much longer. Pshaw! I tell you, Julia, 


| to save your breath by going at once to 


inform them that there is no room, good, 
bad, or indifferent, here for them for 4 
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single night, and they can pack at once. 
To think how I have been mortified to- 
day! (Enter Mr. B.) 

Mr. B. What’s that you say, Anna 
Maria? No room in this big house for 
the kind old people who saved you from 
the poor-house when you were left an 
orphan child upon the cold charities of 
the world. There is no room in this 
house too good for them, and they shall 
be made welcome here as long as they 
care to stay, mark that! (Znter Uncle 
J. with lighted pipe.) 

Uncle J. Jerushy sez I mustn't 
smoke in your big parlor-room, Mary 
Ann, so please tell me what room I can 
smoke in, for after I dines I allus 
smokes. 

Mrs. B. (angrily). The smoking-room 
of this house is in the attic; you can 
go there if you wish. 

Uncle J. That’s ruther too room-attic 
fur me, considerin’ of my age and in- 
firmities, and stiff joints, so ef it’s the 
same to you, I believe I’d ruther settle 
down in here terempty my pipe. ( Com- 
posedly seats himself and smokes.) 

Mr. B. That’s right, Uncle Jake, 
till we can have your room prepared, 
make yourself comfortable and at home 
anywhere in my house. 

Uncle J. Thank’ee, thank’ee, lad! Me 
and Jerush was jist about concluding 
that the room for us here were narrer- 
ing down too close. P’raps we’d better 
make ourselves skacer. 

Mr. B. Not at all! not at all! Iwas 
just telling Anna Mariaand Julia, when 
you came in, that no room in this 
house was good enough for you and 
Aunt Jerusha, to whom we are so 
greatly indebted. You are more than 
welcome as long as you choose to stay 
with us. 

Uncle J. Wal, that’s pleasant ter 
hear, for I’m tired in every cartridge of 
my carkuss a riding in them kers. But 
ef you’re skase 0’ room, don’t oncon- 
venience yerself ter ’commerdate us, fur 
we've come ter the city ter stay a few 
days, and I can git a room at ary one 
o’ the taverns, likely, fur pay-down 
cash. 

Mr. B. Oh don’t mention such a 
thing. This shall be your home while 
you’re here. 

Uncle J. Wal, that should "bout set- 
tle the question of “ ter be or not ter 











| Sauce. 


be.” (Enter Floe and Uncle G. follow- 
ed by children.) 

Uncle G. I say, Anna Maria, can’t 
we regulate this room and play some 
games with the children ? 

Floe (gushingly). Oh yes, my dear 
Mrs. Browne, do let us children play 
in this room. (Children rush around 
Mrs. B. with cries of * Yes, ma, do,” 
‘“* Please, ma.’’) 

Mrs. B. Hush, you noisy brats! 
This room is not a mill, and I’m not 
deaf. It seems there’s a perfect hue 
and cry after me to-day for a room- 
room-room! (Children hurrying about 
helping to clear the table. Bill repeats 
“* room-room-room” in deep, bass voice, 
like a frog’s; Julius in tenor; Lucie 
as soprano; Ada alto. Then all in 
chorus.) 

Julia. Do hush, children! 

Bill (holding plate at table). Ma, can 
I eat this plate o’ puddin’? 

Mrs. B. You’ve had enough to eat, 
Bill. 

Bill. No, I ain’t, but this plateful 
would "bout fill the Bill. (Zats.) 

Julius. Yes, but yer know ef you 
eats yer puddin’ to-day, you'll go hun- 
gry ter-morrow, for we'll hev ter live 
on the scraps the rest o’ the week. A 
famine allus follers a feast. Gi’me some, 
Bill. 

Bill. No, it'll make little fellers like 
you sick, fur it ain’t half done, ma said. 
There, there ain’t none left ter tempt 
yer. (Lifts empty plate and drinks the 
Julius attacks him.) 

Julia. Hush, boys! Why can’t you 
behave nicely, like your cousin Hiram, 
there. (Hiramstandsawkwardly against 
the wall, looking much embarrassed. 
Baby heard crying outside.) 

Bill. Humph! I should think a 
boy with half a.chicken in him would 
naturally behave more tony than the 
fellers what ain’t had nothing but the 


neck and back. Jerushalum! Hear 
that youngster squallin’» Ma, ma, 


Rufus Dolphus air sending his compli- 
ments. 

Mrs. B. Ah, the poor little neg- 
lected darling! Can nurse be with it? 
I wonder what it wants! 

Lucie. I can tell you what it wants, 
it wants a smack. 

Uncle J. That baby ain’t the only 
one of yer ma’s children that wants a 
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smack, I kin tell yer, miss. 
thought a baby was ter be perferred ter 
any other kind o’ children, ’kase it’s gin- 
erally tuk from the room when it begins 
ter worrit older folks. 

Bill. Hurray! Yer can’t git us out’n 
of this room by any o’ them observa- 
tions, corndodger. 

Julius. No, sirree, yer can’t. 

Mr. B. Leave the room, immediately, 
both of you! Go! (Starts towards 
them. They rush out.) 


Mrs. B. (to Floe). 1 don’t think you'll | 


get this room straightened soon, my 
dear, and perhaps all of you had better 
adjourn to the nursery to play. That’s 
the best room. 

Lucie. Yes, that’s the best room! 
Let’s go there. (All start from room. 
Curtain falls.) 





Act ITI. 
Dining-Room. 


Scene. The dining-room of Acts I. 
and [I. dimly lighted. (Julia, dressed 
in white, stealthily enters.) 

Julia (in low tone). He is not here 
yet! LI wonderif I could have mistaken 
his meaning! (Takes slip of paper to 
light and reads.) “ Dining-room; mid- 
night.” That is all, but surely, when he 
slipped it into my hand at the table to- 
day, he intended that I should meet him 
here at this hour. Oh we are risking 
too much! If Aunt Anna should dis- 
cover who Frank is, she would never 
forgive us, but woul@ separate me for- 
ever from— 

Talbot (enterssoftly). Ah! my darling, 
you are punctual at the tryst! (Takes 
Julia’s hand tenderly and leads her for- 
ward.) My watch was a few minutes 
slower than the hall clock; does this 
excuse my tardiness ? 

Julia (looks up lovingly into his face). 
As if my trust in you could not bear 
three minutes’ test. But why did you 
wish to see me? 

Talbot. Why did I wish to see you? 
what a question to ask me! To feast 
my eyes on such love— 

Julia (breaks from him). Nonsense, 
sir. We are burning the midnight oil 
to no good if you waste in flattery the 
few moments I can stay here! What if 
some one should interrupt us? 

Talbot (taking her hand they slowly 


I allus | 











— 


walk across room). Oh I suppose as far 
as others are concerned this dining. 
room is but a banquet hall, deserted to- 
night. But I must explain. (Julia’s 
dress brushes stack of waiters tilted 
against the wall. Falling they clatter 
noisily. Attempting to catch them Tal. 
bot knocks over chair, etc.) Heavens, 
Julia, there’s no hope after such a racket, 
The seven sleepers would arouse at this, 
and every mother’s son and daughter 
about this house will be down here in 
three minutes. That’s the only door 
unlocked, but can’t you step out before 
they come? I can hide orexplain my 
presence here, but—no! there’s a door 
opening and somebody’s coming! Here 
our only chance is to hide under these 
table-cloths. (Hastily drapes Julia in 
one tahle-cloth ; wraps the second about 
himself and extinguishes light. Enter 
Uncle G. in much dishevelled costume, 
carrying light and heavy stick.) 

Uncle G. I was sure that noise was 
from the dining-room, but all seems 
right here, so I'll look further. (it, 
hastily. Much confusion in hall. Enter 
Mr. B. with dressing-wrapper partly on. 
Slipper on one foot ; handkerchief on 
head; other clothes strangely arranged. 
Carries sheathed sword in one hand; 
huge pistol in the other; closely follow- 
ed by Mrs. B., evidently scared,in dress 
ing-wrapper, nightcap, etc. Costume 
much disarranged. Carries a pair of 
tongs in one hand, candle in candle-stick 
held upside down in the other.) 

Mr. B. (shakily). Don’t be sso 
frightened, Anna Maria. The dining- 
room seems all right ! 

Mrs. B. But, M—Mr. Browne, I am 
ce-certain it was b-burglars! Do-o let’s 
go back and |-lock ourselves in before 
they b-burgle us! 

Mr. B. Pshaw! You can go back— 
I’m going to look further. 

Mrs. B. Oh, you know I w—wouldn't 


| have come if I hadn’t b-been afraid to 


stay, and now I’m afraid to g-go b—back! 
Dont hunt ’em up—the s-silver’s just p- 
plated, anyway! O-now (starts to run 
as steps approach). Oh, Adolphus, 4- 
don’t stay to be b-burgled. 

Mr. B. Hush! that’s just George and 
Uncle Jake and the rest of them! (£n- 
ter Uncle J. in very striking costume, 
carrying an umbrella in each hand; 
Aunt J.in short skirts and sacque, widely 
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ruffled cap, with broom in one hand, old- 
fashioned carpet satchel in the other, 
spectacles on nose; Hiram holds to her ; 
Penelope in back-ground.) 

Aunt J. What upon the blue canister 
of the airth air all that noise ’bout? 

Uncle J. Yas, what’s wrong in the 
dining-room? Hev we all hed the night- 
mar from the dining we eat here ter day? 

Mr. B. Nothing seems wrong in the 
dining-room here except it needs a little 
straightening up. 

Uncle J. Land sake! I think these 
here wimmen folks is down with the 
same complaint. Gals, what air you 
rigged out in that style fur? Jerush, 
you look like a anermated skeercrow. 

Bridget (crying outside). Robbers! 
Thaves! Murther! Fire! Wather! (All 
rush out, leaving Talbot and Julia. 
Bridget rushes frantically in, flourish- 
ing a club like a shillelah, knocks against 
Talbot, who starts forward in table-cloth, 
groaning as others enter. All shrink 
from him with confused exclamations, 
Hiram sprawling on floor, Aunt J. act- 
ively leaping over him; candles, brooms, 
etc., knocked from hands. Total dark- 
ness. ) 

Bridget. Ochone, Murther! Fire! Wa- 
ther! (Uncle G. strikes light. Talbot 
steps forward.) 

Tal. I regret to have been the cause 
of all this excitement. 

Uncle J. Hello! lad, was you so fond 
0’ this dining-room that you can’t stay 
out of it night nor day? I’m willing 
ter bet my bottom dollar that Julie’s 
somewhere’s in the naborhood; (Julia 
struggles to throw off the table-cloth ; the 
women rush away in fright; Bridget 
swoons ; Uncle J. assists Julia.) Hello! 
thar she are, right side up with keer. 
Here, Jerush, look at her; you've got 
on your specs which you sez are the gen- 
uine peristaltic conclave on one side 
and complex on the other. Does this 
here gal look like a lordess, or this young 
feller like a lordy ? 

Mrs. B. (recovering from surprise, 
shakes Julia angrily). What is the 
meaning of all this? Don’t tell me, 
Julia Browne, that you are carrying on 
a clandestine courtship in my dining- 
room with Talbot, a common servant ! 
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Uncle J. Hold yer hosses, Anner- 
Marier, Mary Ann, my love. Fore yer 


talk, find out just what yer goin’ ter 
talk about. So let me explanify the case, 
fur you see my arrand ter this here city 
were ruther more ter this young man 
(pointing to Talbot) than ter youins. 

Mr. B. What, to Talbot? 

Uncle J. Wal, that’s jist as yer hev 
a mind ter call him, ither Talbot, or 
Frank Talbot Bryce thar, or any other 
elias, don’t make no deffrunce in the 
long run, I calk’late ; they both means 
ther same—him as were your niece Ju- 
lie’s country bumpkin beau when she 
were to our house last summer—that’s 
him! 

Mr. B. Talbot, Talbot, Frank Bryce? 
(Mr. B. falls into chair and stares at 


Talbot.) 
Talbot (approaches, extending his 
hand). Well, Uncle Jake, what do you 


want to see me for? (Shakes hands.) 

Uncle J. Well, you had been absent 
a long time, and lawyers come thar 
inquiring bout yer and sayin as how 
yer grandpap over in Old England were 
dead, and before he died hed forgive 
you fur running away ter keep from 
marryin’ that gal yer didn’t want, and 
he’d left,yer his title and fortchune; so 
Jerush and I bethunk ourselves ter hunt 
yer up and renew our ’quaintance with 
yer. 

Mrs. B. 
he leave? 

Uncle J. Leave? why every red cent, 
in course! So yer see Julie’s country 
bumpkin beau is turned out a lordy, 
and Julie will be a lordess when she 
marries him. ( Talbot approaches Julia.) 

Mr. B. (places Julia’s hand in Tal- 
bot’s). Heaven bless you both! 

Uncle J. Amen! fur they both richly 
deserve it. 

Bridget (recovers from swoon). Is 
the thaves arrested and the fire put out? 

Uncle G. This dining-room has wit- 
nessed active service to-day. 

Aunt J. Yes, ef the dining were a 
failure, the room has interested us 
pow’ful ! 

Talbot. So, unanimously we can say, 
Heaven bless us and this— 

All. Dining-room! 


(eagerly). How much did 


(CurTAIN.) 








GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


THE FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The Father of American Independence was 
born in Westmoreland County, Virginia, on the 
22d of February, 1732. He was the son of 
Augustine Washington, who died when George 
was only twelve years of age, but was fortu- 


nately possessed of ample means to provide for | 


his widow and five children. The education at 
the local schools of Virginia was somewhat nar- 
row, of course, but George managed to acquire 
some scholarly attainments, and at an early age 
developed habits of industry and _ reflection, 
while at the same time he showed a fondness for 
athletic sports and military exercise. When he 
was nineteen years of age, his taste for the army 
was gratified by an appointment as adjutant of 
the provincial troops, with the rank of major, 
during the seven years’ war. Three years later 
he was placed in command of a regiment armed 
against the French, who were quartered at Fort 
Duquesne, and acquitted himself honorably. 
He was with Braddock in 1755, and was the only 
aid who escaped death in the fatal ambuscade 
of that year. After his marriage with Mrs. 
Martha Custis, which occurred in 1759, he re- 
signed his military appointments, and devoted 
himself to the cultivation of his estates, of 
which he had a considerable number. He was 
for some years a member of the Virginia 
Assembly, and in 1774 joined the cause of the 
colonists, though he was personally opposed to 
the idea of independence. He favored a union 
with the British crown, but declared himself 


| ready to fight for the constitutional rights of the 
| colonies. This position was not maintained 
through apathy or lack of patriotism, for Pat- 
rick Henry, the fire-brand of the revolutionary 
| party, declared him to be, ‘for solid informa- 
tion and sound judgment, unquestionably the 
| greatest man inthe assembly.’? In 1775, when 
| the battle of Lexington called the country to 
arms, Washington was elected Commander-in- 
Chief of the Continental Army, and he held this 
post till the successful termination of the war, 

| refusing pay, and, by his calm courage, his 
| prudence, foresight, and wisdom, so winning 
| the esteem and confidence of his countrymen, 
that upon the adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tution he was chosen President, and inaugu- 
rated at New York, April 30, 1789. He 
acquitted himself admirably during two terms 
_ of office, but was so much disgusted with the 
| opposition of ‘‘ republicanism ’’ as represented 
| by Jefferson and Randolph, that he refused a 
| third election, and retired to Mount Vernon. 
He died on the 14th of December, after a two 
| days’ illness, of acute laryngitis, contracted by 
| exposure, on horseback, to the cold and snow. 
His life was one of such unquestionable 
probity that it needs little praise. It is suffi- 
| cient to say that he deserved the record : ‘‘ First 
| in peace, first in war, and first in the hearts of 
his countrymen.’’ Among his last words were 
these: ‘‘ I die hard, but I am not afraid to go.” 


| 





_ 


> 


ART, MUSIC, AND LITERATURE. 


The death of Edmund About, historian, nov- 
elist, and Academician, has occurred in Paris 
since our last issue. He was born in 1828, and 
entered the field of letters in 1855, as the author 
of ‘‘La Gréce Contemporaine.’’ Among his 
other notable works were: ‘‘Solla’’? (1855), an 
autobiographical novel; ‘‘Les Marriages de 
Paris’? (1856); ‘‘Germaine’’? (1857); ‘* La 
Question Romaine,’’ a pamphlet urging the ab- 
olition of the Pope’s temporal power; two po- 
litical feuilletons, entitled ‘‘The New Map of 
Europe,’”’ and ‘ Prussia in 1860;’? ‘‘Les Co- 
quins d’Agents de Change;” ‘‘Le Cas de M. 
Guerin; ‘‘Madelon:’? ‘‘Derniers Lettres 
d’un Bon Jeune Homme’’ (1863); ‘Le Pro- 
grés’’ (1864) ; “‘ La Vieille Roche’’ (1865) ; ‘* Le 
Turco” (1866); ‘‘ L’Infame’’ (1867); ‘‘ Les 
Marriages de Province’’ (1868), and “L’A, B, 
C du Travailleur,”” a popular handbook of 
political economy, in the same year. In 1868, 


M. About developed into a journalist, and be- 
came one of the prominent writers for the 
Gaulois. Since that date his work was mainly 
for newspapers, but he did not write any- 
thing of consequence. 

Edmund Yates, the English journalist, has 
been imprisoned for libelling Lord Lonsdale. 

The attack on Margaret Fuller in Julian 
Hawthorne’s life of his father and mother, will 
shortly be avenged. 

Swinburne’s new book, ‘‘ A Midsummer Holi- 
day and Other Poems,”’ is in Mr. Worthington’s 
press. 

The title of Judge Tourgée’s book, ‘‘ An Ap- 
peal to Cesar,’’ was anticipated by an English 
economist of two centuries ago. 

Halévy, the dramatist, who has just been 


elected to the French Academy, is the first He- 
brew on whom this honor has been conferred. 
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The Board of Directors of the Academy of Fine 
Arts of Philadelphia have condemned Miss Ran- 
som’s portrait of General George H. Thomas, and 
Mrs. Fassett’s group of the Electoral Commis- 
sion, as being ‘‘ without artistic merit,”’ though 
the Senate committee on library proposed to 
purchase them at exorbitant prices. This ac- 
tion is a protest against the government’s prac- 
tice of buying poor pictures for the national 
halls, ‘‘thereby degrading American art and 
the work of American artists, not only in the 
eyes of this country, but also in the opinion of 
cultivated foreigners, now so continually visit- 
ing among us.”’ 

Miss F. Warden, author of ‘‘The House on 
the Marsh,’’ and ‘‘ At the World’s Mercy,’’ has 
written still another novel; it is called ‘‘ Del- 
dee.’’ 

Materna has a translucent cup, back of which 
there is a small electric battery. When the 
current is applied the effect is dazzling. This 
cup is used to represent the ‘‘ Holy Grail,’’ in 
Wagner’s opera of ‘‘ Parsifal.’’ 

Materna is one of the few opera singers ap- 
parently devoid of all professional jealousy. 


Millais’s portrait of Mr. Gladstone is now com- 
plete, and will be exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy in London. 

In the German periodical known as the Garten- 
Taube, occurs the following account of Mozart’s 
first public performance, drawn up by his 
father in Frankfort, in 1764:— 

‘My daughter, twelve years old, and my son, 
of seven, the son being the great Mozart, will 
execute the concertos of the greatest masters on 
several kinds of pianos, and my boy on the 
violin likewise. My son will cover the finger- 
board of the piano with a cloth, and play as if 
it were not covered. He will guess, both stand- 
ing near or at a distance, any note, any accord 
sounded on the piano, on a bell, or any other 
instrument. In conclusion, he will improvise 
as long as desired, both on the organ or the 
piano, in all keys, even the most difficult, as 
any one may choose. But his rendering of or- 
gan music differs greatly from that of the pi- 
ano.’’ It is claimed, however, on other au- 
thority, that Mozart appeared before this, 7. e., 
August 30, 1763. 


Flotow’s last composition was a song, ‘‘ The 
Blind Musician,’’ with words by G. L. Mahr. 
It has just been published by his widow at 
Darmstadt. 

Lucca is so popular in Europe that she finds 
no inducement to come to America. 

Rubinstein’s opera, ‘‘ Nero,’’ was lately given 
at Antwerp. 

Vou. cx.—22 


| Rubinstein ? 
| ° ° ° ° ° re 
| are you not thinking of appearing in public?’ 





The Chevalier Seraphael in Charles Auchester 
was Mendelssohn, and the hero of the book was 
modeled after Ferdinand David. 

The Fall Mall Gazette contains the following 
account of a favorite composer :— 

Rubinstein, who has been lately on a visit to 
Stockholm, has told some amusing stories of 
his sojourn at the different capitals in the social 
circles of Stockholm, where he has been re- 
ceived with much enthusiasm. ‘‘ Why do I sit 
as if I were asleep when I play ?’’ he said, in 
reply to a question. ‘‘I will gladly tell you 
how that is. Some five years ago, I gave a con- 
certa in London. My audience seemed very in- 
terested, and I myself was well disposed. As 
Iwas playing Beethoven’s Appassionata, without 
thinking, I looked around, and there, at the 
other end of the piano, I saw a lady gossiping 
as fast as possible! It was like a douche of 
ice-water. I closed my eyes at once, and since 
then I have never dared even to cast a glance 
at an audience.’? Another douche, of a differ- 
ent kind, Rubinstein received at Paris. His 
Ocean Symphony had been played. The com- 
poser himself had conducted the orchestra, and 
received the stormy applause of the public. 
Friends and strangers alike crowded round him 
after the performance. All were delighted, say- 
ing that it had been an event in the musical 
world, and that all Paris was full of it. Well 
satisfied, Herr Rubinstein went to his hotel; 
and, on his way, he met one of the first French 
composers, who, with surprise and pleasure in 
his eyes, calls out: ‘‘ What! you at Paris, Herr 
This is a pleasant surprise! But 


A railroad car is being built in England for 
the use of musicians. It is furnished with pi- 
ano-fortes, and has contrivances by which the 
sound of the wheels is deadened, and the har- 
mony of the music preserved. 

A musical critic has been placed ‘‘in durance 
vile’ at Leipsic, for having described the leader 
of an orchestra as a ‘‘ violin scraper.”’ 


A new statue, ‘‘ Nana,’”’ of a dubious type, 
has just been completed by Mlle. Yeldo, the 
French sculptress, whose ‘‘ Temptation of St. 
Anthony”’’ made such a furore at the Eden Musee 
in New York. 

Max O’Rell now appears as a lecturer. His 
theme is ‘‘ John Bull and Jacques Bonhomme, 
the Dear Neighbors.” 


The death of Captain Frederick Burnaby, 
who was killed in a recent battle in Egypt, de- 
prives England of a gallant soldier and the world 
at large of a clever writer, who wrote very 1n- 
teresting books of travel and adventure. 











For information in reference to Cut- 
ting and Sending for our Patterns, see 
the Fashion Department, page 224 of the 
February number of Godey’s Lady’s 
Book. 





Prices or Extra PATTERNS FURNISHED TO OUR 
SUBSCRIBERS. 


Children’s Patterns.—Dresses, 30 cts. ; Coats, 
35 cts.; Ulsters, 35 cts.; Basques, 25 cts. ; 
Wrappers, 25 cts. 

Boys’ Patterns.—Jackets, 25 cts.; Pants, 25 
cts. ; Vests, 20 cts. ; Coats, 30 cts. 

Ladies’ Patierns.—Lady’s full $1; 
Polonaise, 50 cts.; Basque, 35 cts.; Overskirt, 
35 cts.; Cloak, 50 cts.; Wrapper, 50 cts. 


dress, 


———— 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS 


Fig. 1.—Walking dress of camel’s hair; the 
skirt is plaited on the left side. Full tunic, 
open at the left to show the plaiting, and 
fastened across with straps and buckles, the 
front being arranged im loose folds; bouffante 
in the back. Marguerite bodice, trimmed with 
pockets and revers of velvet. Coat sleeve, 
velvet cuff. Velvet hat, trimmed with velvet 
loops and small wing. 

Fig. 2.—Walking costume for lady ; the skirt 
is made of velveteen, trimmed with longitudinal 
bands of satin, divided by straight tabs of 
broché wool goods, plaited up at the bottom; a 
pointed drapery falls over it, with a straight 
drapery in the back. Long coat with velveteen 
vest, trimmed with small silk drops ; the sleeves 
and pockets are trimmed to correspond. Vel- 
vet bonnet, trimmed with shrimp pink feathers. 

Fig. 3.—Evening costume for young lady. 
The dress is of pink satin surah, with polonaise 
looped high upon the sides with loops, and ends 
of black velvet ribbon, high in the throat, with 
collar of black velvet; elbow sleeves trimmed 
with black velvet band and bow, with white 
lace falling below. Fichu made of piece em- 
broidered Portuguese net, edged all around with 
trimming lace and fastened with black velvet 
loops and ends. 

Fig. 4.—Fancy comb for the hair, with jet top. 

Fig. 5.—Fancy pin for the hair, with gold 
balls upon the top. 

Fig. 6.—Ladies’ belt, with cut jet clasp. 

Fig. 7.—Fancy pin for the hair, with head of 
different shades of gold. 

Figs. 8 and 9.—Traveling cloak for lady ; 
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made of beige cloth, with loop sleeves, turned 
to the waist, and lined with satin. The open 
fronts are edged with beige braid. Square 
plastron, and ornaments on the sleeves and 
back, made with rows and loops of beige braid. 
The skirts are plaited at the back and cut up 
the center. 

Fig. 10.—Evening or Dinner dress; skirt of 
prune velvet, edged with a beige satin baloyeuse. 
Tablier of beige and prune shot silk, edged 
with lace; back drapery of prune satin surah, 
Satin surah corsage, with lace plastron, cut 
square at the neck and filled in with a broché 
chemisette. Broché sleeves with satin surah 
and lace cuff. 

Fig. 11.—Walking dress of mushroom-colored 
The underskirt is plain, trimmed 
with two rows of wide hercules braid, with dou- 
ble pointed piece at intervals. The overskirt is 
draped high upon the sides ; long and square 
in the back, trimmed with braid. Jacket-bodice 
trimmed with braid around the edge, and rows 
up the front, buckled across with hanging ends; 
collar and sleeves trimmed with braid. Hat of 
felt, trimmed with velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 12.—Child’s collar; made of bunting 
edged with embroidery. 

Fig. 13.—Child’s collar ; made of a ruffle of 
nainsook muslin, shirred at the neck, and 


wool goods. 


A second 
collar, made plain, goes over this, finished in 
front with a muslin bow. 

Fig. 14.—Child’s collar; a deep ruffle edged 
with Irish guipure, with a plain sailor collar 
over it, trimmed with insertion. 

Fig. 15.—Lace Fedora; made of embroidered 
net, trimmed with lace to match, and ribbon 
bows. 

Fig. 16.—Cap for elderly lady ; made of crépe 
lisse, trimmed with Mechlin lace ; blue velvet 
ribbon rosette and bow, and ends in the back of 
wider velvet ribbons. 

Fig. 17.—Lace collar and waistcoat ; made of 
black Spanish lace, outlined with gold thread; 
old gold satin ribbon loops at throat. This is 
very stylish when ornamented with jet. 

Fig. 18.—Black silk stockings embroidered 
in colors. 

Fig 19.—Light blue silk stockings, embroi- 
dered with pink silk. 

Fig. 20.—Black silk stockings, embroidered 
with white. 

Figs. 21 and 22.—Front and back view of 
coat, for boy of three years; made of fine check 
cloth ; the back has three box-plaits extending 
the whole length; double-breasted with plaits 


edged with an embroidered trimming. 
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to one side in front. 
velvet. 

Fig. 23.—Belt of alligator skin, mounted in 
oxidized silver. 

Fig. 24.—Velvet muff embroidered in beads 
and silks to match. The ribbons and bows are 
satin of the same color. 

Fig. 25.—Seal-brown escalier plush, lined 
with old gold satin. The bows are of seal- 
brown satin. 

Figs. 26 and 27.—Back and front view of 
wrap made of black satin merveilleux ; the front 
is ornamented with jet embroidery, also the 
back of bodice and sleeves, which are large and 
lined with satin. Black lace bonnet embroi- 
dered with jet and trimmed with satin and fea- 
thers. Hat of black felt trimmed with velvet and 
feathers. 

Fig. 28.—Bonnet made of kid, trimmed with 
velvet flowers and ribbon velvet. 


Collar, cuffs, and belt of 


Fig. 29.—Black satin bonnet, trimmed with 
black lace and gold wheat. 

Fig. 30.—Bonnet of pale seal-brown felt, trim- 
med with broché ribbon of the same color, and 
with a fancy bird in two shades of brown, on a 
ribbon bow in the center of the brim. 

Fig. 31.—Hat of gray felt, turned up in a 
point on the left side, trimmed with velvet rib- 
bon, gilt pins, and long feathers. 

Figs. 32 and 33.—Back and front view of 
house-dress for lady, made of brown sicilienne 
and velvet, ornamented with bronze beads. The 
underskirt and bodice are plain velvet. The 
overskirt is sicilienne, plaited round the waist 
and draped high and open on the right side, 
while on the left side it is long and mounted in 
box plaits. The bodice has epaulettes, cuffs, 
collar, and band down the front of small satin 
puffs, barred across with a row of beads; they 
are lined with muslin to keep them in place. 
The basque is short and round. This costume 
would also look well in nun’s veiling and satin, 
or any two shades of wool goods, omitting, if 
the latter goods are used, the beads. 

Figs. 34 and 36.—Back and front of coat for 
girl of eight years, made of brown Venetian 
cloth and velvet; the back has triple plaits 
and square pockets at the side. The front has 
an underwaistcoat, fastened with a girdle, the 
outside being loose. Hat of felt, trimmed with 
velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 35.—Waterproof, for girl of four years. 
The back is plaifed from the neck, and forms 
sleeves. 

Figs. 37 and 38.—Front and back view of 
ulster in navy blue serge, full in the back, with 
band across; the front is fastened with buttons 
and cords. It can be trimmed with a band of 
Astrakan, or rows of galoon, as in Fig. 38, or 





be made plain, as shown in Fig. 37. 
felt, trimmed with velvet and wings. 

Figs. 39 and 40.—Coat for girl of six, made 
of dark-green cloth ; the back is full beneath a 
band ; the plastron in front is full, and has a 
velvet revers on the side with passementerie 
rosettes. The bands upon neck and cuffs are 
velvet. It can hang, as shown in Fig. 40, with 
a band across the back, or have a velvet belt to 
be buckled loosely around, as shown in Fig. 39. 
Felt hat, trimmed with wings, feathers, and 
velvet. 


Hat of 


FASHION NOTES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

The materials prepared for the coming sea- 
son bid fair to rival in beauty those of previous 
years ; not that at this early date we can speak 
with certainty about the styles that will be 
most adopted. We have received numerous 
advices about the goods selected for the spring 
trade, but alas! too many dealers have found 
out that the very goods they thought would be 


| most popular have laid upon their shelves un- 
| noticed, while those that they considered of lit- 
| tle moment, when purchased, have proved the 
{ 





| new and promise to be popular. 


rage. 

Wash goods are the first choice, as so many 
persons have these made up in March, before 
modistes are busy, or have them made at home 
under their own supervision. Scotch zephyrs 
are shown in a variety of plaids of two or more 
colors, stripes of different widths and tones of 
color, while others have the gayest combination 
of colors, so beautifully blended that they form 
a harmonious whole. The broché effects are 
These goods 


| have such a world-wide reputation for stability 








of color, that they are eagerly sought after, es- 
pecially for children’s costumes, which require 
such frequent laundrying. 


Percales are shown in white and tinted 


| grounds, with blue, red, black, and different 


colored figures, flowers, balls, squares, and 
Sateens al- 
most rival silks and satins in beauty; the va- 
riety of designs are innumerable. The solid 
ground of dark coiors with white figures upon 
them, make up pretty, neat costumes for street 
wear, while the pompadour styles are admira- 
bly adapted for lawn tennis, morning, and house 
dresses. A pale gray ground, strewn with large 
bunches of carnation pinks in shades of red 
and blue, is brilliantly beautiful, while one of 
the same tint with tiny bouquets over it is 
equally attractive. A gray ground with inter- 
laced rings formed of dots is pretty, with the 
rings of green, blue, or deep red. 

The machine embroideries in deep écru and 
white have never been shown in such beautiful 


every imaginable device known. 








348 
designs. The all-over embroidery is used for 
fronts of dresses, cuffs, collars, vests, and yokes, 
upon either wash goods or foulard silk ; all the 
different widths required to trim a dress are 
shown to match, with insertions of the same 
design. A novelty is a trimming that has the 
edge manufactured, so that it is ready cut out, 
not that it looks so at the first glance, as the 
muslin is allowed to remain upon it, but by 
pulling it off your edge is cut out much more 
rapidly and neatly than you can do it by hand. 

The most fashionable colors of the spring 





season will be the smoke-blues and grays, the 
stone shades, and mushroom- 
browns. The smoke-gray or blue suggests 
color rather than shows it. 
not been manufactured in American goods yet 
to any extent, but promise to be in the market 
in larger quantities for the spring trade. The 
range of colors for goods is now immense, for 
just as a skilled artist can alter, modify, and 
disguise the colors on his palette into a thou- 
sand other shades by judicious mixture, so our 


rock - grays, 


These colors have 


dyers soften, mix, and combine new shades, so 
as to produce others which they call new, but 
which are chosen relations to other well-known 
friends. Shopping for dress materials is be- 
coming distracting work, as every new piece of 
material presented for our inspection appears to 
be a more beautiful shade than the last. Se- 
lection becomes terribly difficult, but it is con- 
soling to think that when once removed from 
its lovely neighbors, any. of the shades of our 
chosen color will please us. 

We are so frequently reminded by our nu- 
merous readers that they desire hints for plain 
toilettes, while we describe rich materials. Our 
styles are generally specially selected because 
they are new and elegant, but at the same time, 
general styles which suit all materials. It is 
always impossible to please everybody, and this 
is owing, in no small degree, to the strange 
blindness of those who have to be pleased. If 
a toilette is described as being composed of a 
certain material, it is extraordinary how many 
do not realize, unless directly told so, that it can 
be made of a totally different fabric. In most 
cases this is quite practicable, certain consider- 
ations being duly weighed; for instance, a 
style intended for a rich, thick material like 
velvet or brocade, is not suited to surah or 
muslins. In most cases, however, soft silks 
will make up well in the same manner as woolen 
fabrics. 

In plain woolen materials, very fine cash- 
meres are most popular. 

For full dress, blue shoes are trimmed with 
silver braid, and worn with pale-blue stock- 


. 


ings. 
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Plain fronts may be called the leading mode 
in skirts. 

A large number of traveling dresses are be- 
ing made of mohair. 

For little ones in the nursery, the blouse is 
almost the only style of dress for indoor wear. 

The strong leather belt, black, dark-red, or 
blue, is considered an almost indispensable ad- 
junct of the traveling costume. 

Shot ribbon velvets are very much used, 
and are very handsome; the back is of satin 
shot in two different colors. 

White hats are very fashionable for children, 
made of creamy velvet, trimmed with creamy 
wings. 

Metal buckles and clasps continue in vogue 
for fastening and ornamenting the costumes of 
children. 

For full dress toilette the hair should be 
dressed with jeweled stars, and a humming- 
bird also of jewels. 

Tapestry sateens, with patterns in imitation 
of cross-stitch work, are new and very pretty. 

Tea gowns and morning dresses are beth 
made with blouse fronts and long trains. 





NOTES FROM OUR FOREIGN CORRE- 
SPONDENT. 

I have leisure for but a few notes this month, 
and many novelties to speak of. To begin, ori- 
ginality is the order of the day with modistes; 
they seem determined that every chapeau that 
leaves their hands shall differ from those pre- 
ceding it in one way or another. A pretty 
model for a blonde has the crown covered with 
the neck feathers of a peacock. The shape is 
novel, this crown being high and conical, like 
a clown’s hat. The brim is of plaited peacock 
blue velvet, veiled with gold lace, and an 
aigrette of peacock’s feathers is placed in front. 
A new aigrette for bonnets consists of metallic 
grasses in all shades, and a bouquet of velvet 
leaves sprinkled with metallic dust; or the 
aigrette is combined with large bignonias in old 
pink velvet, accompanied by shaded and gilded 
velvet leaves. 

The tea gown is a toilette which attained its 
place with marvelous celerity, and seems de 
termined to retain that place with equal firm- 
ness. An able hand and artistic eye are neces- 
sary for the successfui arrangement of a tea- 
gown, and it is only certain coutouriéres who 
succeed with them. This is partly owing to the 
fact that semi-fitting toilettes are apt to become 
slipshod, for iiany think as it is not to fit ex- 
actly, a little too much fullness or a plait will 
not matter. This is a great mistake; the semi- 
fitting should follow the curves of the figure as 
exactly as the tight corsage, but a little more 
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loosely. This is the idea carried out in Parisian 
tea-gowns, and the effect warrants the care de- 
voted to them. Some of the new designs in 
fichus seen, struck me as being graceful. Those 
made of imitation point d’Alengon are beauti- 
ful in point of color, the tint of the hand-made 
laces being exactly reproduced. The ‘‘ Cosaque’’ 
is something new. The one I saw was made of 
Mechlin, in a design of fuchias, mixed with 
soft white crépe. The fichu was becomingly 
arranged in those folds, of which French ma- 
nipulators hold the secret; and at the left side 
the lace continued in a prettily-curved pan- 
ier, which fastened far back on the hip. It is 
just the sort of thing to put on if you want to 
make a rapid toilette without changing your 
A charming fichu in black net is called 
the Galatea, and has a high collar covered with 
beads and edged with lace. 
give much style to a dress. 


dress. 


These high collars 
The fichu is edged 
with bead embroidery, but the center is filled in 
with graceful folds ot fine black net starred 
with jet. The folds are caught together at the 
waist with loops of narrow satin ribbon, and 
hang below it very becomingly. 

Speaking of novelties, I see that a firm has 
brought out some marble writing-paper. I don’t 
know whether I altogether like it, for in these 
days of indistinct penmanship, any pattern on 
a paper adds to the difficulty of deciphering 
one’s letters. I much prefer the ‘‘society’’ 
paper, with its novel shapes and sizes and its 
wallet-shaped envelopes. I do so like writing 
on ‘‘ pretty little paper’’—one has to say so 
little in order to get the credit of writing a 
good long letter, especially if the said ‘‘ one’’ 
writes the fashionable ‘‘ large hand.”’ 

FASHION. 


HINTS FOR THE HOSTESS. 

The elegant requirements for fashionable 
hospitality have multiplied so rapidly of late 
that people of moderate means have to econo- 
mize if they want to keep up with society. The 
item of flowers is a grave consideration for the 
gay, since it is no longer considered ‘‘ good 
form’’ to wear anything artificial, and fine roses 
cost all the way from a dollar and a quarter a 
dozen to a dollar apiece. Besides, they wear 
such mammoth bouquets, that a few flowers 
look quite tame, and a dame & société seldom ap- 
pears without a bunch of roses in her corsage. 
This seems to be an expense which cannot be 
curtailed, but in the matter of decorations, 
much money is saved by laying in a stock of 
paper flowers. The manufacture of these won- 
derful creations has reached such a high de- 
gree of perfection, that they surpass by far the 
best efforts of the French makers, who work 





with silk and cotton textiles. I have lately 
handled some tissue-paper roses which almost 
deceived me when I held them. When group- 
ed in bouquets with natural rose leaves and 
smilax, it is impossible to detect them, except 
by actual contact. Used for such purposes as 
the twining of the chandelier and ornamen- 
tation of the windows, nothing can be better. 
Perfume is supplied in apartments so adorned 
by sprinkling the floor and drapery with some 
sweet extract, also perfuming the table-damask, 
the water in the finger-bowls, etc. 

Among the new wrinkles favored by society 
this season are the little ice-cream meringues, 
which are tied up with gay ribbons and fur- 
nished with clever mottoes. A witty hostess, 
who is in a position to do pretty much as she 
pleases, has devised a very effective way of get- 
ting rid of wall-flowers at her parties. She 
presents her guests with tickets. If they will 
waltz they are entitled to a red ticket, which 
admits them to a champagne supper later in 
the evening. If they will not waltz, they re- 
ceive a blue ticket, which means only lemonade 
and cake. 

Very cunning little menus are made of white 
beveled-edge card-boards with a little slit cut 
in the upper left-hand corner to hold a small 
feather of some gay plumaged bird. 

At a game-supper, if the size of the room will 
permit it, have the table laid in the shape of an 
X, with the center occupied by a trophy made 
of guns, game-bags, ete. 

A very stylish épergne for holding grapes, is 
contrived of a wooden butter-bowl, mounted on 
four little legs, the whole being heavily gilded 
and supplied with a gilded wicker trellis, on 
which the grapes are hung with intertwined 
leaves and vine. 

Napkins of China crépe, with a heavy knot- 
ted fringe, are among the elegant table appoint- 
ments. 

Castors are going out of date. Pretty nov- 
elties for holding the condiments are scattered 
over the table, or placed at each plate. Some 


| very cunning little racks have cut-glass bottles 


dainty enough to hold perfume. 

Dishes with concealed music are a novelty. 
A handsome tureen of beaten silver plays sev- 
eral ravishing airs the moment that the cover 
is removed. 

At a gentleman’s supper, a very striking ef- 
fect is produced by having a silver gipsy-ket- 
tle hung upon three rods over a blazing alco- 
hol lamp, which is concealed by little terra- 
cotta logs. The kettle holds hot-Scotch or any 
other steaming beverage, to be served in sil- 
ver cups. 

Mz. Bon Ton. 








PRACTICAL HINTS UPON ORESSMAKING. 


To make your bodice, begin by stitching the 
front plaits, and be very careful to do this with 
precision, observing carefully the tackings. 
The fronts are for the present to remain detached 
from the side pieces and shoulders until the 
back and side piece seams are stitched, the but- 
ton-holes made, and the buttonssewnon. Next 
take the buttonhole front, that is the right-hand 
front ; take the button part of the bodice towards 
the right hand. Turn the front down a quarter 
of an inch outside the original front tacking- 
thread, and with a needle and thread tack as 
you turn. Now, according to the material of 
the dress, take a piece of satin, silk, or silesia 
for facing ; turn the inside of front of bodice to- 
wards you, and hem your facing just a shade 
nearer the edge of front than the tacking thread ; 
be most careful no* to take a stitch through to 
the right side. When you come tothe bend of 
the waist you must full the facing slightly to 
give the proper spring when this is hemmed 
down to the bottom of the bodice. If the mate- 
rial of the bodice is thick, you must turn up the 
facing and cut away the material and lining to 
within an eighth of an inch of the facing hem. 
If a thin material, cut only the lining in the 
same way. Now cut the materiai so that when 
the facing is hemmed down the second time, it 
covers the edge, and makes the front neat inside. 
With the second hem of the facing, as with the 
first, be careful not to take any of your stitches 
through. Now turn the outside of body upper- 
most, throat towards the right hand. Take an 
inch tape measure, and according to the size of 
the buttons, measure for the hole; the small 
fashionable buttons used at present will take a 
half-inch buttonhole. To besure of the button- 
hole being the correct size, however, it is safer 
to slip the button through the hole after it is 
cut. To insure the buttonholes being correctly 
cut to one size, you must place a pin in the inch 
tape to the required measure ; lay the pin on to 
the front edge tacking-thread, and tack a line 
down to the end of the measure, till you get to 
the bottom of the bodice. It is always well to 
have proper tools for your work, therefore you 
will find that a pair of buttonhole scissors will 
cut much better buttonholes than an ordinary 
pair of scissors. When you havecut a button- 
hole to the measure, turn the bodice round, with 
the front edge opposite you, and cut a tiny tri- 
angular piece out of the top of the buttonhole 
by making two slanting cuts of about an eighth 
of an inch, and then a straight cut acrosswise. 
For small buttons the buttonholes should be 
about half an inch apart. In this you must, of 
course, be ruled by the sizeof the button. Now 





to work a buttonhole properly, take the front 
edge of bodice towards you; have a needle 
threaded with tne twist with which you intend 
working the buttonholes. Begin at the left side 
close end of buttonhole (not the end from which 
the triangle is cut), and sew over all around, 
taking care not to stretch the edge of the button- 
hole ; now bar the buttonhole all around by 
taking a stitch from the narrow end to the broad 
end; put your needle back above the opening 
of the triangle, and work a bar above it just the 


| width of the cut; work to the close end of the 


other side, and repeat, so that you havea double 
bar of twist to work over, which raises and 
strengthens the buttonhole. Begin to work the 


| buttonhole from the same end as you began to 


| over-sew it, let your left thumb-nail rest just 
| below the bar of twist, and work closely and 


| to the bottom of the bodice 


evenly all round. The buttonholes finished, take 
the button side of front, with the same kind of 
facing as was used for the buttonhole side. Take 
the neck of front to the right hand, the outer 
side towards you, hemming the facing one and 
a half inch from the tacking line; hem to the 
waist, where full in the same way as you did the 
facing of the first side; then continue plain 
Now turn the in- 


| side of front to you, and cut off the surplus part 


of front to within a quarter of an inch of the 
stitches of facing; turn the right side of bodice 


| towards you and turn down the edge of front, 
| so that the facing is just edge to edge with the 


| material. 





Now tack the facing down through 
from the outside just at the tack of the button 
line; hem the facing from bottom to top of 
bodice ; taking care that no stitches appear 
through. To mark for the buttons, take the 
two fronts, neck towards the left hand; puta 
pin through the top stitch of buttonhole side of 
tacking thread; where the tacking for throat 
begins, put the pin through to,the correspond- 
ing tacking of button side of front; pin firmly 
together. Now get some one to hold the bodice 
just where you have pinned it, or pin it to 
something firm ; put a pin into the center of the 
triangle at the top of buttonhole, and through 
to the tacking line for the button exactly oppo- 
site it. Continue to place the pins through all 
the buttonholes for the entire length of the 
bodice, holding the buttonhole side rather 
tightly. Buttons without shanks must be sewn 
on loosely ; the cotton should be left about an 
eighth of an inch as a substitute for a shank, 
and after sewing the button strongly twist the 
cotton several times around the threads that 
form the substitute for the shank. A button 
with a shank can be sewed on tightly, or have 
small eyelet holes worked in the bodice, the 
shank passed through, a cord runthrough them 
upon the wrong side, and each one fastened ; 
this is convenient if persons desire to use differ- 
ent sets of buttons for one dress. Next month 
we will complete putting our bodice together. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


POULTRY. 


Last month our space did not permit us to finish 
the dressing of our poultry, so we will now 
resume the directions. The gall-bladder lies 
under the lobe of the liver on the left side, and 
if the fingers be kept up, and everything loos- 
ened before drawing out, there will be no danger 
of its breaking. The kidneys and lungs are 
often left in by careless cooks ; but everything 
that can be taken out must be removed. If 
upon holding up the fowl to the light you can 
see entirely through it, you can be pretty well 
satisfied that everything necessary has been 
removed. When a fowl has been cleansed care- 
fully, it will not require much washing ; 
out the inside quickly, then wipe dry. 

To Clean the Giblets.—Slip off the thin mem- 
brane round the heart, cut out the veins and 
arteries, remove the liver, and cut off all that 
looks green near the gall-bladder. Trim the 
fatand membrane from the gizzard ; cut through 
the thick part ; open it, and remove the inner 
lining without breaking. Cut off all the white 
gristle, and use only the thick, fleshy part. 
Wash and put them in cold water, and simmer 
tilltender. The neck and tips of the wings are 
often cooked with the giblets. These directions 
apply to all kinds of poultry and game. 

To Stuff a Fowl.—Place the fowl in a bowl, 
and put the stuffing in at the neck ; fill out the 
breast until plump and even. Then draw the 
neck skin together at the end, and sew it over 
on the back. Put the remainder of the stuffing 
into the body at the other opening, and if full, 
sew it with coarse thread or fine twine. If not 
full, sewing is unnecessary, except when the 
fowl is to be boiled. 

To Truss a Fowl.—Draw the thighs up close 
to the body, and cross the legs over the tail, and 
tie firmly with twine. Put alongskewer through 
the thigh into the body and out through the oppo- 
site thigh, and another through the wings, draw- 
ing them close tothe body. Wind a string from 
the tail to the skewer in the thigh, then up to 
the one in the wing, across the back to the other 
wing, then down to the opposite thigh, and tie 
firmly round the tail. If you have no skewers, 
the strings must be passed round the body, over 
the thighs and wings ; and care must be taken, 
in removing them, not to tear the browned crust 
on the breast. Sometimes the feet are cut off in 
the joint, and the legs passed into the body and 
out through an opening under the sidebone near 
the tail, or left in the body and covered with the 
skin. | 

To Dress Fowls or Birds for Broiling.—Singe, | 
wipe, and split down the middle of the back; | 


rinse 








lay open and then remove the contents from the 
inside. Cut the tendons in the thigh, or break 
the joints, and remove the breastbone to facil- 
itate the carving. 

To Carve Poultry.—Place the fowl on the plat- 
ter with the head at the left. Put the fork in 
across the breastbone. Cut through the skin 
round the leg joint. Bend the leg over and cut 
off at the joint. Then cut off the wings, and 
divide wings and legs at the joints. Carve the 
breast in thin slices parallel with the breastbone. 
Some prefer to cut it at right angles with the 
bone. Take off the wishbone, separate the 
collar bone from the breast ; slip the knife under 
the shoulder blade, and turn it over. Cut 
through the cartilage which divides the ribs, 
separate the breast from the neck. Then turn 
the back over, place the knife midway, and with 
the fork lift up the tail end, separating the back 
from the body. Place the fork in the middle of 
the backbone, and cut close to the backbone, 
from one end to the other, freeing the sidebone. 
As soon as the legs and wings are disjointed, 
begin to serve, offering white or dark meat and 
dressing as each prefers. Do not remove the 
fork from the breastbone till the breast is sepa- 
rated from the back. Use an extra fork in 
serving. If all the fowl be not required, carve 
only from one side, leaving the opposite side 
whole for another meal. 

Gravy for Roast Poultry and Game.—Put the 
giblets, or neck, liver, gizzard, and heart on to 
boil in one pint of water, and boil until tender 
and the water reduced to one half. Mash the 
liver, and if desired, chop the gizzard, heart, 
and meat from the neck. Pour off the clear fat 
from the dripping-pan, and put the settlings into 
a sauce-pan ; rinse out the pan with the water 
in which the giblets were boiled, and pour this 
water into the sauce-pan, and put on to boil. 
Then put three or four tablespoonfuls of the fat 
into a small frying-pan; add enough dry flour 
to absorb all the fat, and when brown add the 
giblet liquor gradually and stir until it thickens. 
Season with salt and pepper. If not smooth, 
strain it; pour half of it into the gravy boat, 
and add the chopped giblets to the remaining 
half, and serve separately, as all may not care 
for the giblet gravy. If the giblets be not de- 
sired in the gravy, they may be boiled, chopped 
fine, and mixed with the stuffing: or make them 
into force-meat balls, with an equal amount of soft 
bread crumbs. Moisten and season highly, and 
brown them in hot butter." They can be placed 
around the fowl when served, or used separately 
if desired. 
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A. B. C. D. E. Fur Fringe in Woot. 


The fringe and fur heading are made sepa- 
rately, and then joined by sewing at the back. 
Either fleecy, double Berlin, or Smyrna wool 
may be used. For the fringe, take six differ- 
ent colors, and wind them round either a hand 
or a mesh, loosely, twelve times. The length 
of the strands of wool must depend on the 
depth of fringe required. Knot the twelve 
strands a short distance from the ends, cut 
them through, and comb out for tassels. For 
the fur heading, take eight or more strands of 
wool; thethicker the fur is the prettier it looks. 
Take a thick steel or bone knitting-needle and 
cast on stitches as for knitting. See detail, B. 
Thread a rug-needle with strong linen thread, 
and secure the stitches as in D. The comple- 
tion of the stitch by securing every loop is il- 
lustrated, E. When the length required is fin- 
ished, the loops are cut with scissors, as shown 
in C. The wool is then combed to resemble fur, 
and the heading is sewn to the fringe. When 
made in subdued colorings, this fringe is useful 
for trimming door or window curtains of thick 
materials, and waste-paper baskets; but if 
made in blue and white, or pink and white, it 
serves for trimming Afghans for infants, or 
lounges. 


F. J. Pex-WIPER. 


The top of the pen-wiper is in embroidered 
satin, given full working-size in engraving F. 
Under the satin are several rounds of cloth 
pinked out at the edge, all kept in place with a 
crescent-formed ornament fastened with a stud. 


G. H. Cover ror Book. 


The cover is made of plush and lined through- 
out with satin. Adesign is embroidered upon it 
in silk outlined with gold thread; a section 
of the design is given full working-size in H. 
The cover is edged all around with cord. 


I. Letrer-Case. 


This pretty letter-case may be easily made. 
The foundation is stout cardboard, cut in two 
pieces, measuring eight inches in breadth and 
five inches in depth; the piece for the back is 
straight at the edge, that for the front is shaped 
as shown in illustration. The back is covered 
with ruby satin, the front with plush, with an 
embroidery design worked in the center, and a 
small leaf at each of the lower corners; the 
front is sewn to the back at the lower edge, 
pointed pieces of card covered with plush, and 
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rather less than half the depth of the back, are 
sewn in at each side to fix the front in a slant- 
ing position. The case is suspended from a 
small brass rod by ribbon, or a piece of cane 
covered with plush may be used instead of the 
brass rod, if preferred. 


K. Lace Crocuet AnD Fancy BRAID. 


The braid for the heading must be cut the 
length required ; to this are sewn, at equal dis- 
tances, tabs one and three-quarter inches long, 
which are turned up at the ends. For the 
crochet work, one double into the end of braid, 
three chain, one double into braid, three chain, 
one double into other corner, * five chain, pass 
over one picot, one double into next, repeat 
from * five times more, three chain, pass over 
two picots, one double into heading braid, three 
chain, pass over two picots, * one double into 
the next, two chain, one single into center of 
opposite five chain, two chain, pass over one 
picot, repeat from * five times more, then re- 
peat from the beginning of the row. For the 
edge, one double into the five chain over the 
first picot on tab of braid, five chain, one dou- 
ble into the second, one chain, one double un- 
der next, three chain, five chain, one double 
into the second, one double under next three 
chain, five chain, one double into second, one 
double under same, three chain, five chain, one 
double into second, one double under next 
three chain, five chain, one double into second, 
one double under five chain, one double into 
joining of crochet stripe. Repeat from the be- 
ginning of the row, working quite up the end 
of the design. 


Sack PincusuHion. 

(See colored illustration in front of book.) 

To make this cushion it is necessary, first, to 
make a bag of strong muslin, six inches wide 
and ten inches high; fill this tightly with 
bran, packing it in so that the sack will be 
made firm enough to stand. The bran should 
be put in a pan and allowed to bake in a hot 
oven, so as to entirely destroy any animalcule 
that is apt to be in it, and that otherwise will 
destroy the cushion. The base of the sack is 
then covered with satin ribbon one inch wide, 
of two shades, plaited in and out, as shown in 
illustration. Above this is put on satin of a 
solid color, the mouth being lined with the con- 
trasting shade. After the mouth of the sack is 
drawn up and before fastening, it is necessary 


| to fill up, so as to make it a good shape, with 
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cotton, upon which sachet powder has been 
sprinkled ; this will perfume the whole cushion. 
The top is tied up with a cord with balls upon 
the ends, and a row of cord is sewed on where 
the plaited and plain satin are joined together. 
If fancy dictates, the mouth of the sack can be 
tied up with a ribbon tied in a large bow. 


Home-MApE Smyrna Rugs. 


Under the above name has appeared a new 
and fashionable rage in fancy work, and unlike 
many, it is both a useful and profitable one. 
The rugs are made of short lengths of wool 
upon a foundation of twine. The rugs are as 
durable and as handsome as the famous rugs of 
Smyrna. The idea comes to us from England, 
and there is but one house in this country to 
which the materials, instructions, sample-books 
of style, and sample mats and rugs have been 
consigned—that of H. Taylor & Co., 15 Bank 
Street, Philadelphia, who supply the retail Dry 
Goods trade. This firm desires to introduce the 
making of these rugs as a home industry, and 
the work has already become very popular. Any 
person who knows how to knit can very readily 
follow the directions. The boxes contain enough 
material to start a small rug or strip of carpet. 
The wool is cut into proper lengths for use; 
twine, needles, and a variety of patterns are in- 
cluded, so that the designs can be varied. Full 
instructions are sert with each one sold. The 
first box may be ordered from H. Taylor & Co., 
on the conditions stated in their advertisement 
in this magazine. 


Userun Hints upon DECORATING OUR Homes. 

Housekeepers are frequently in a quandary 
to know what to do with old carpets, not be- 
cause they are moth-eaten or torn, but simply 
because they are faded and dingy-looking, ugly, 
and old patterned. To all such we would sug- 
gest that they dye their carpets. Aniline dyes 
can be used for this purpose, and a bright, rich 
color can be chosen. Of course, the carpet will 
only be one color, such as crimson, maroon, 
green, blue, or brown; but if this mode is 
adopted, carpets can be made to harmonize with 
wall-papers, and the coloring will last as well 
as when the goods were originally dyed. In- 
grain carpet can be dyed as well as heavier 
makes, care being taken not to do them in se- 
verely cold weather, as freezing interferes with 
the drying. 

Now that stained floors and rugs are so ex- 
ceedingly iashionable, a pretty and useful rug 
can be made of rags cut as for ragcarpet. Have 
it woven so that a border can surround the rug, 
of a solid color, with a mottled center; if it is 
not possible to have this woven in a wide’ 








breadth, have the center woven in widths and 
sew together; then have the border woven of 
the solid color, and sew around, mitering it at 
the four corners; when completed, you have a 
pretty rug at a trifling cost of money and labor. 

Useful rugs can also be made of sewed rags. 
First, cut a piece of old carpet or coffee bag the 
size desired, cut the rags in pieces eighteen 
inches long and two inches wide, fold the 
pieces double and gather them up upon the raw 
edges with a needle and coarse thread; these 
form small rosettes, which are sewed upon the 
rug in a pattern, or simply around and around. 
This makes a pretty and serviceable rug. 

Holland shades that are worn out at the top 
can be made of use by cutting in halves and re- 
hemming, then tacking upon the top of the 
frame. Shade the lower half of the window 
with a short curtain of muslin puffed on, or 
lace mosquito netting, darned with crewels, in 
outlines of large flowers. 

A pretty table-cover can be made from scraps 
of silk, upon a foundation of canton flannel. 
Cut a square or scarf-cover of canton flannel, 
old gold, crimson, or blue, then cut out pieces 
of different colors and kinds of silk the size of 
a silver dollar, baste them upon the canton flan- 
nel, so that each one touches the other; this, 
of course, leaves a small space of canton flannel 
uncovered. Each one of these pieces are but- 
tonhole-stitched around with colored silk; the 
wool side of the canton flannel is put up. The 
cover is bordered around with a band of canton 
flannel, velvet, plush, or silk. They have 
quite an oriental effect when completed. Fringe 
or tassels can be added beside the border, if de- 
sired. 

A simple and attractive screen can be made 
out of an ordinary clothes-horse, covered over 
with awning cloth. This should be tightly and 
neatly tacked on, then given two coats of paint 
and left to dry; a dark shade or black is best 
to select. After the paint is well dried, proceed 
with your decorations, which can consist of 
Christmas cards, scrap or magazine pictures, 
pasted on. The more closely the pictures are 
put together, the more beautiful your screen. 
After they are thoroughly dry they should be 
varnished over, and your screen is completed. 

A handsome Afghan for a baby-carriage is 
made of cream-colored wool canvas, in three 
stripes, each about five inches wide, and em- 
broidered with a pretty vine in crewels. These 
are fastened together with long crochet stitches 
of wool, through which are run cream-colored 
satin ribbons. A border of crocheted lace is 
around the edge, headed by a border of the rib- 
bon, fastened on with fancy stitches. Bows of 
ribbon finish the corners. 








OUR ARM CHAIR. 


THE NUCLEUS OF A LIBRARY. 
OUR SPECIAL OFFER. 


**No matter how poor Iam: no matter though the 
prosperous of my own time will not enter my ob- 
scure dwelling: if the sacred writers will enter and 
take up their abode under my roof—if Milton will 
cross my threshold to sing to me of Paradise, and 
Shakespeare to open to me the worlds of imagina- 
tion and the workings of the human heart—I shall not 
pine for want of inteliectual companionship, though 
excluded from what is called the best society in the 
place where I live.’—Dk. WILLIAM ELLERY CHAN- 
NING. 


Very properly, the real worth of an individ- 
ual is measured by his intellectual ability, 
not by the amount of wealth he possesses. The 
superficial judgment may pay homage to riches, 


but the lasting encomiums are given to those who. 


have accumulated a wealth of knowledge. It 
is the names of men and women of letters that 
are handed down from century tocentury. The 
refining influence of knowledge is the force that 
has brought about the high state of our pre- 
sent civilization. And it is a matter of pride 
that Gopry’s Lapy’s Book has for more than a 
half a century been a medium through which 
the writings of some of the brightest minds of 
our own times have been disseminated. Weare 
pleased that with this issue we are able to en- 
large our sphere of usefulness in this regard, 
by placing within the rgach of all of our readers 
a list of books by standard authors, adaptable 
to the inclination of each. This is preéminently 
a generation of readers. The young people of 
to-day clamor for books; they must and will 
satisfy their desire for reading, and if the want 
is not supplied at home, they will seek it else- 
where, and when guided simply by their own 
immature judgment, the selection is not always 
of the best character. The parent who gives 
careful attention to the duty of selecting the 
reading matter for the household, exerts an in- 
fluence that will be manifested in the future 
life of each member. Emerson says: ‘ Con- 
sider what you have in the smallest chosen li- 
brary. A company of the wisest and wittiest 
men picked out of all civil countries, in a thou- 
sand years, have set in best order the results of 
their learning and wisdom.”’ 

Now, what we want is, that each of our pre- 
sent subscribers shall endeavor to procure us at 
least one new subscriber, in return for which 
service we shall present that person with a 
handsome book. Of course, if you can secure 
more than one subscriber, you will be entitled 
to more books; in a word, one book for each 
new subscription you procure for us. This pro- 
ject will enable each family—indeed, each mem- 
ber of the family—to obtain the germ of a use- 
ful library. Those who are not able to pur- 
chase the books outright, may secure them by 





a little personal effort. We are well aware that 
many will read this and give the matter no 
further thought. To such we have a word 
tosay. Our mails daily bring us letters from 
many who express themselves as thankful 
that their attention was drawn to Gopegy’s 
Lapy’s Book. You know what pleasure it 
gives you to receive it each month. Be assured 
that your friends would appreciate your kind- 
ness in making known the merits of the maga- 
zine. In so doing you will not only receive 
the book for your trouble, but will insure 
increased attractions in thé magazine. As to 
the list of books, we would say, they are fresh 
from the publishers, handsomely bound in cloth, 
and comprise the very best editions of standard 
works now offered to the public, and usually 
sell at from one to two dollars. If you should 
not find in the list any book that you especially 
desire, and there is any work you do want that 
is not mentioned in our catalogue, we shall be 
pleased to procure it for you, providing it does 
not cost us more than the books on our list. If 
it should be more expensive, we would advise 
you of the extra expense, which you could then 
pay if you still desired the book. 

In presenting this offer, we have mainly in 
view the increasing of our circulation, which, 
we may say, has already been largely added to 
this year. Independent of this, however, we 
desire to show our patrons that their patronage 
is appreciated, and at the same time to bind 
them more closely to the old favorite, GopEy’s 
Lapy’s Book. In closing, we call your especial 
attention to the Golden Floral series. The il- 
lustrations in all of the volumes of this series 
are designed and engraved expressly for them, 
no old cuts or designs being used. The covers are 
rich and elegant, the floral decorations being 
superb in design and colors. The fringe, tas- 
sel, and cord are of fine silk. Lee & Shepard’s 
retail price of these books is $1.75 each. We 
feel confident that every one who obtains one of 
them will feel more than repaid for his labor. 
To any desiring fuller information, we will send 
an illustrated circular on application. Let us 
hope that we may have occasion to return you 
our hearty thanks for your efforts in our be- 
half. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE IN 
INEBRIETY. 
Dr. C. S. Ellis, Wabash, Ind., says: ‘‘I pre- 
scribed it for a man who had used intoxicants 


to excess for fifteen years. He thinks it of much 
benefit to him.’’ 
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AROUND THE WORLD. 


The reverberations of dynamite have reached 
American shores during the past month, and the 
late outrages in England have invited the none 
too expeditious drafting of a bill to repress the 
promiscuous sale of this fatal explosive for un- 
lawful purposes. On the Continent interest 
seems to center in the present intricate affairs of 
Germany. The proposed annexation of New 
Guinea to Germany, and of New Hebrides to 
France has awakened a violent protest among 
the Australian English. The Congo conference 
at Berlin is still in a muddle. There is some 
attempt to drag America into the discussion, but 
our ambassadors are advised to cling to their 
neutrality. Between France and Germany there 
is a more amicable feeling with regard to the 
Egyptian question. Spain has been racked by 
another earthquake, and it is now stated that 
1400 persons have been killed, 800 wounded, 
and 43,900 rendered homeless by the late seismic 
disturbances. In France, the difficult discussion 
of war measures in China has resulted in a 
Cabinet rupture. Notwithstanding the encour- 
aging victories of the French in Tonquin, Pre- 
mier Ferry is disposed to keep the formal 
promises of peace which he made to England, 
andthe less punctilious members are furious. 
Inthe Soudan, General Stewart’s force has fought 
a victorious battle near Metemneh. Gordon has 
been heard from and reports Kartoum all right. 
The recent battle is called a ‘‘ decisive’’ victory 
for the English, but there is no indication that 
this brutal war is any nearer its end. The in- 
surrection in India has, however, been satisfac- 
torily quelled, and England is free from that 
incubus. 


A FRANK ADMISSION. 

A man must feel very well assured of his po- 
sition if he ventures to invite public criticism, 
but an old-established institution like Gopry’s 
Lapy’s Book, may embark with impunity on 
many an endeavor that would daunt the less 
secure. We are not afraid of either comment 
oranalysis. It is our earnest desire to please, 
and we feel so strong in the honesty of that 
purpose, that we think that all of our motives 
and methods will bear inspection. What we 
Wish most heartily, is to come into such inti- 
mate personal contact with our readers that 
they will feel at liberty to express to us with 
perfect candor their likes and dislikes. We be- 
lieve in the old saying, that the wounds of a 
friend will cure themselves; and, far from re- 
Pelling your suggestions, we would cordially 
invite them, for both your praise and blame are 
Useful to us; the one as a suitable reward of 


| pamphlet and testimonials. 





merit, the other as an incentive to the efforts 
that please. Not that we are not ready now to 
do all we can, but before we can meet your de- 
mands, we must know what they are. As far 
as it lies in us, we try to make the magazine a 
type of excellence in every department; and, 
it we fail to please, it is not from lack of dispo- 
sition to do all that is right or reasonable. In 
a word, we are always glad to know what you 
like and what you don’t like. We are not so 
vain that a little censure should offend us, or a 
little praise supply us with any unhealthy 
stimulation. Please consider, therefore, that 
GopeEy’s is easily accessible, and will lend an 
attentive ear to any communications which lie 
within the bounds of reason and practicability. 





WHEN SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE. 
In answer to many inquiries on this subject 
we would reply: With any month. The first 
volume of Gopry’s Lapy’s Book begins with 
January and ends with June; the second with 
July and ends with December ; the two volumes 
constitute the book for the year. Those who have 
purchased the magazine from newsdealers, and 
who desire to enter their names on our subscrip- 
tion list and obtain the premium, may do so for 
the remainder of the year for $1.50, one quarter of 
the year having transpired. Back numbers can 
be supplied to subscribers for 20 cents each, or 
the subscription may be dated back if desired. 





THE PILLOW INHALER. 

This wonderful invention is curing ‘‘ hope- 
? cases of Catarrh and Consumptive dis- 
It applies medicated and curative air 
with continuous power to the diseased mucous 
membrane of the air-passages of the nose, 
throat, and lungs, all night—eight hours out of 
the twenty-four—whilst sleeping as usual. There 
is no medicine taken into the stomach; no 
douching or snuffing ; no neglecting of business 
or pleasure, or inconvenience for a single mo- 
ment. No matter what you have tried, or how 
despairing you are, call and see it, or write for 
The Pillow-Inhaler 
Co., 1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


less’ 


eases. 





DO YOU DREAD WRINKLES ? 

The death-blow to youthful looks is the sure 
warning of age, which we would not dread if 
we could keep back the wrinkles. Palm Kos- 
meo will surely and positively prevent them, 
and keep the skin smooth and never chap. My 
own personal use is proof, and I am happy to 
say to my thousand customers: ‘‘Try it, and 
you will never be without it.’? Mrs. C. Thomp- 
son, patentee of the Thompson Wave, 32 East 
Fourteenth Street, New York. Make no mis- 
take in the number. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


Women, Piumsers, AND Docrors. By Mrs. H. M. 
Plunkett. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
One vol., cloth, 248 pp. 

This work on household sanitation is a vigor- 
ous effort to show that the vast majority of ills 
to which human flesh is heir, are due to the un- 
wholesome habits of women and the indifferent 
workmanship of plumbers. The vital subjects 
of sewage, ventilation, and illumination are all 
treated with an intelligent understanding, and 
the information furnished is presented in a 
thoroughly practical manner. On the title-page 
there is a claim made that ‘if women and 
plumbers do their whole sanitary duty, there 
will be comparatively little occasion for the 
services of doctors.” 

Eve’s Daveuters. By Marion Harland. New 
York: Charles Sons. One vol., 
cloth, 454 pp. ; price, $1.75. 


Scribner’s 


The success of Marion Harland’s ‘‘ Common 
Sense in the Household”’ has served as the in- 
spiration for this new essay in home philosophy. 
‘*Eve’s Daughters’’ is a book addressed to the 
** maid, wife, and mother,’’ and touches, there- 
fore, upon all the subjects that concern a woman’s 
circumstance or condition, especially as that cir- 
cumstance and condition are developed by Amer- 
ican home life. It is a strong recommendation 
of the book to say that besides being soundly 
sensible, it is graced by an attractive style that 
invests even very dull subjects with interest. 


Tue WANE oF AN IpEAL. Translated from the 
Italian of La Marchesa Colombi, by Clara 
Bell. New York: William 8S. Gottsberger. 
One vol., cloth ; price, 90 cents. 

The treatment of this story, which is so sim- 
ple as to derive all of its interest from analyt- 
ical sublteties, shows the hand of an adept, but 
the style is somewhat vitiated by a coarse vein 
of humor, which jars upon one’s finer sense of 
appreciation. The character of La Matta is 
particularly well drawn and strongly individual. 
Giovanni and Rachel are good, and the whole 
exposition of the hero’s mental history (for it 
is that we read rather than the story of his life) 
is skillfully managed. Giovanni, a crude country 
boy, passionately in love, goes to the city deter- 
mined to win fame and fortune that he may 
lay them at Rachel’s feet. He does secure 
both ; but while he is absorbed in the pursuit, 
his love grows imperceptibly cooler, he forgets 
his lofty aim, and degenerates into a common- 
place man of affairs. His life slips away with- 
out the accomplishment of his heart’s ideal, and 
the end of it all is most unsatisfactory. The 
book is an excellent study, but as we have inti- 
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mated, is somewhat marred by careless and 


rather vulgar touches. 

MAmM’ZELLE EveGeniz. By Henry Gréville. Phil- 
adelphia: T. B. Peterson & Co. 

This is another charming Russian love story 


| from the pen of a woman who ranks with the 


purest and most charming writers which French 


| literature has produced. 


CatenpDARS. Longfellow and Holmes. Boston: 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The craze for pretty calendars has met with 
hearty recognition by the compilers of these 
charming tablets, which contain a selection for 


| each day of the year from the works of Long- 





fellow and Holmes. Mounted on an ornamen- 
tal background, they have a very pretty effect 
on the wall, and will probably help to fix many 
notable sayings in the minds of those who have 
them. 


Tue Buytuine Batt. A Greco-American Play. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. One vol. 
cloth. 

This clever satire on New York society is 
written in heroic verse, and sets forth the adven- 
tures of a parvenu whose wife has social aspira 
tions. The ‘‘ Buntling Ball’’ is the first essay 
of the pork millionaire, and a narrative of its 
incidents occupies the poem. The choruses, it- 
troduced in Greek fashion, are very amusing; 
the singers representing severally the Knicker- 
bocker youth, the wall flowers, the gossips, 
maneuvring mammas, etc. etc. The author 
ship of this satire is concealed by the publisher, 
and the sale of the book will doubtless be in- 
creased from the fact that a prize of one thousand 
dollars is offered to any one who can guess the 
writer’s name. 

CapTarns OF Inpustry ; or Men of Business Who 
Did Something Besides Making Money. By 
James Parton. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. One vol., cloth, 399 pp. 

As the title-page announces, this is a book for 
young Americans, containing brief biographical 
sketches of notable men in almost every rank of 
life. The narrative is very well sustained 
throughout the book, which contains nothing 
prosy or stupid. A number of the sketches are 
accompanied by wood-cut portraits and auto 
graphs, and have, therefore, an additional value. 


Srorres By AMERICAN AvTHoRS. IX. New York: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. One vol., cloth, 180 
pp-; price, 50 cents. 

The stories in this volume embrace the follow- 
ing: ‘‘Marse Chan,’’ by Thomas Nelson Page; 
‘*Mr. Bixby’s Christmas Visitor,’’? by Charles 
S. Gage; ‘‘Eli,”” by C. H. White; ‘* Young 
Strong of the ‘Clarion,’’’ by Milicent Wash- 
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burn Shiwn; ‘‘ How Old Wiggins Wore Ship,’’ 
by Captain Roland T. Coffin; ‘‘—mas Has 
Come,’’ by Leonard Kip. 


Tue VikinG Bopiteys. An Excursion into Nor- 
way and Denmark. By Horace E. Scudder. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. One vol., 
paper, 190 pp. 

This new volume in the popular Bodley series 
dates during the summer of 1882, when the 
family party, after spending the winter in Italy, 
returns to England, and crosses the North sea to 
Christiania. From that point they make a tour 
of the North, and the points of the trip are set 
forth by Mr. Scudder in his usual interesting 
style. The book is gotten up in a very pretty 
way, and is nicely illustrated. This, weare in- 
formed, is the last of the Bodley books, and we 
are sorry for it. 


Art Recreations. A Guide to Decorative Art. 
Edited by Marion Kemble. Boston: 5S. W. 
Tilton & Co. One vol., cloth, 443 pp. 

This book is a rather remarkable effort to em- 
body within a single volume directions how to 
do all manner of art work with which ladies 
now concern themselves. The work includes 
instruction in the mechanical part of drawing 
and painting on all kinds of materials. It 
furnishes hints how to treat various surfaces 
before decoration ; how to mix colors to obtain 
the best effects; how to handle varnishes and 
the numerous ‘ vehicles”’ decorative 
work. The book has the merit of being practi- 
cal, and will doubtless serve a good purpose. 


used in 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

Dr. Grattan. By William A. Hammond. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. One vol., cloth, 
417 pp. 

Minp 1x Mepicinz. By Rev. Cyrus A. Bartol, 
D.D. New York: M. L. Holbrook. 





AN INDISPENSABLE WORK. 

No house is complete without a good diction- 
ary. It is a whole library in one volume, a 
source of almost unlimited information, an au- 
tocrat in all matters that pertain to elegant 
speech and fine English; in short, it is an in- 
dispensable piece of mental furniture. Messrs. 
G. & C. Merriam & Co., have a fine edition of 
Webster’s Unabridged, which they have placed 
with the booksellers at a very low price, and, 
possessing all the advantages of one of the 
highest recognized authorities, it is a work that 
should claim the popular attention. Thetype, 
paper, and binding are excellent, and the whole 
quality of the book such as to merit special no- 
tice and approval. 





FOR SUMMER BLOOM. 


The season for garden work draws near at 
hand, and those who aim to have their houses 
and grounds beautified by the presence of flow- 
ers, the atmosphere of their homes redolent 
with summer sweetness, must dig and delve, 
must plant and sow for a while without recom- 
pense. The work always pays, though, if it is 
at all well done, and with fine seeds or good, 
healthy slips, the labor is greatly lightened. 
Among our advertisements will be found the 
names of some prominent seed-houses, and our 
friends in the country or elsewhere can readily 
procure by mail or express what they want for 
their garden work. As far as is possible we 
endeavor to advertise no goods that are not up 
to the best standard, and our patrons can gen- 
erally rely on anything brought to their notice 
by GoprEy’s Lapy’s Book. 


A STYLISH NEW FABRIC. 


The manufacture of the elegant textile now 
known as Nonpareil velveteen, has brought 
about a revolution in artistic toilettes. Rich 
and effective costumes are no longer the exclu- 
sive appanage of wealth and distinction, for 
this remarkable fabric can so nearly represent 
the beauty of real Genoa velvet, that the differ- 
ence is barely appreciable. At a very small 
cost, any lady can now appear in a dress of 
sumptuous style, combining all the advantages 
of fine texture, rich coloring, and graceful pli- 
ancy, that go to make a tasteful garment. The 
Nonpareil velveteen has taken such a high rank 
among the products of the loom, that no lady 
need shrink from wearing it on any occasion. 
Because it is cheap, it is none the less beauti- 
ful, and may be combined successfully with any 
material that will bear contact with the best 
silk velvet. 


A PRESENT TO EVERY LADY. 

A 25-cent book on Crazy Patchwork, with 100 
new stitches, transferable designs, and full in- 
structions, given to every new subscriber to 
Strawbridge & Clothier’s Fashion Quarterly. 
The magazine contains 120 large pages, over 
1000 illustrations, colored fashion plate, and is 
the cheapest in the world. Fifty cents a year 
with Crazy Patchwork book. Strawbridge & 
Clothier, Eighth and Market Sts., Phila. 





PROF. MITTON’S MALARIAL PILLS. 


We cannot too highly recommend these pills, 
as from a personal knowledge we know they are 
all they claim to be. See advertisement. 








Sovp Witnovut MEartT. 


Ingredients.—One and a half pints of split peas, 
Two carrots, 
Two onions, four cloves, 
A bunch of herbs, 
One head of celery, 
Two ounces of butter, 
Stale bread, 
One teaspoonful of black pepper, 
Liquor that ham has been boiled in. 


RECIPES. 


Mix the milk, flour, salt, yeast, and enough 


| corn meal to make a thick batter, and set to rise 


Wash the peas well, and float off such as re- | 


main upon the surface of the water. 
them to soak for one night, and the next morn- 
ing boil in five pints of cold water, and a tea- 
spoonful of salt, or the liquor that ham has been 
boiled in, if it can be had; if this liquor be too 
salt, as is generally the case, it must be diluted 
with water and the salt omitted. To the peas 
add the onions with two cloves stuck in each 
one, and the carrots grated ; let these ingredients 
simmer gently together, until the vegetables 
are quite tender, when pass the whole through 
a fine sieve into a clean saucepan. Slice in the 
white part of the celery, add the butter and 
more seasoning if required. 
for twenty minutes, and serve poured over small 
squares of stale bread fried in butter. 


Boil again gently 


VEGETABLE Soup. 


Ingredients. —Three quarts of cold water, 

Two tablespoonfuis of clarified beef 
dripping, 

Half a pint of barley, 
Pepper and salt, 
Three large carrots, 
One turnip, 
Six tomatoes, 
Two heads of 
Three onions, 
Stale bread, 


celery, 


Wash the barley well, put it in the water | 


with the drippings and seasoning, and let it 
cook until reduced one half. Cut the carrots 
into thin slices, peal and cut the tomatoes (or 
use canned ones), cut up the celery and add the 
onions whole, so they can be taken out before 
the soup is served. The vegetables should all 
be added when the soup is boiling, and, after 
they are in, it should be kept simmering for two 
hours longer. Serve with fried bread. 


Corn Meat Morris. 


Ingredients.—One pint of milk, 
One cup of flour, 
One tablespoonful of sugar 
One teaspoonful of salt, 
A wineglassful of yeast, 
One ounce of butter, 
Corn meal. 


? 


Leave | 


over night. In the morning add one teaspoon. 
ful of soda dissolved in warm water, and the 
ounce of butter melted. Bake in muffin ting, 
These yeast mufiins do not, like those made with 
soda, get heavy when cold. 


To Use Corp Potatoes. 
Ingredients.—One pound of cold potatoes, 
Two tablespoonfuls of minced 
onion, 
Two tablespoonfuls of flour, 
Half a pint of milk. 

Mash the potatoes with a fork until perfectly 
free from lumps ; stir in the onion minced fine, 
flour, and milk ; press the potatoes into a mould 
and bake in a moderate oven until of a niee 
brown, which will be in about twenty-five min 
utes ; turn them out of the mould and serve, 

Savory Eces Friep. 
Ingredients.—Thirteen eggs, 
Some cold chicken, 
A little lemon juice, 
Onion, 
Pepper and salt, 
Bread crumbs. 


Boil one dozen eggs hard, remove the shells, 


| cut them in halves and scoop out the yolks. 


onion chopped fine, and seasoning. 


| 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





Mix the yolks with some finely minced cold 
chicken, a little lemon juice, a small piece of 
Put the 
mixture into the white halves, put the two halves 
together, pass a piece of thread around them, roll 
lightly in egg and bread crumbs, and fry toa 
light brown. 


BEEF CROQUETTES. 


Ingredients.—Two pounds of cold beef, 
Half a teacupful of suet, 
A little parsley, 

Half a nutmeg, 

One tablespoonful of 
onion, 

A little cream, 

Seasoning, 

One lemon, 

One egg, 

Cracker dust, 

One cupful of boiled rice. 


chopped 


Chop the beef very fine, also suet, onion, and 
parsley. Grate the nutmeg, the juice and rind 
of the lemon grated, seasoning, all of these to 
be mixed well together ; add cream until it is 
moist enough to be moulded in shape, adding 
the cupful of boiled rice warm. Now mould 
them ; dip them into beaten egg, and roll them 
in pounded cracker or bread crumbs; fry im 
boiling hot lard a light brown, 
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Victoria Puppine. 
Ingredients.—Four eggs, 

Teacupful of sugar, 

One’ pint of milk, 

Three quarters of an ounce of gel- 
atine, 

A little brandy, 

One teaspoonful of vanilla extract, 

Sponge cakes, 

Madeira wine, 

Raspberry preserves. 

This requires care in its preparation, and 
should be made the day before it is wanted. 
Make the custard with the milk, eggs well 
beaten, sugar and gelatine; when it begins to 
thicken remove from the fire and add the fla- 
voring of brandy and vanilla. Let the custard 
get quite cold, when it will become thick and 
lumpy. Dip ajelly-mould into cold water, and 
with a spoon arrange the custard in the design 
at the bottom of the mould, carefully filling all 
the holes. Slice some small sponge cakes in 
halves, dip them in Madeira wine, and then place 
them in layers in the center of the mould, with 
raspberry preserves between each layer, filling 
up in the meanwhile the space between the cake 
and the mould with custard, so that when turned 
out the custard will appear as a crust around 
it. It should remain in the mould for at least 
twelve hours to stiffen. 


PARADISE PuppiNnG. 
Ingredients. —Three eggs, 
Three apples, 
Quarter of 
crumbs, 
One lemon, 
Three ounces of sugar, 
Three ounces of currants, 
Half a wineglassful of wine, 
Nutmeg, 
Butter and sugar for sauce. 


a pound of bread 


Pare, core, and mince the apples and mix 
with the bread crumbs, nutmeg grated, sugar, 
currants, the juice of the lemon, and half the 
tind grated. Beat the eggs well, moisten the 
mixture with these and beat all together, add- 
ing the wine last ; put the pudding in a buttered 
mould, tie it down with a cloth; boil one hour 
and a half, and serve with sauce of butter and 
Sugar mixed together. 


Cuestnut GLAcés. 
Ingredients.—Chestnuts, 
One pound of white sugar, 
One pint of water, 
A little peach jam. 

Take the chestnuts and make a slight incision 
across the skin of each; then place them on a 
baking tin, and put in a moderate oven to roast. 
When done clean them from all husks, and then 
flatten them with the palm of the hand; place 








two together witha little peach jam. Next boil 
one pound of white sugar with the water to the 
crack (a degree of boiled sugar). This may 
be told by dipping a cold steel into the syrup 
then into cold water, and placing the sugar be- 
tween the teeth. If it breaks brittle without 
sticking it is boiled to the crack. Dip the 
chestnuts in the syrup, then lift them out care- 
fully with a silver fork, and allow the excess of 
syrup to drop off into the pan; rest the chest- 
nuts on oiled wire trays, and when the sugar 
has become set and cold, they are ready to eat. 
Any kind of nuts can be treated in this same 
manner, also quarters of oranges, and white 
grapes, each grape being removed from its 
stem. 


CHOCOLATE CAKE. 
Ingredients.—One cupful of butter, 
Two cupfuls of sugar, 
Three cupfuls of flour, 
One cupful of milk, 
Four eggs, 
One teaspoonful of soda, 
Two teaspoonfuls of 
tartar 
Make a cup cake of all the above ingredients 
mixing well and bake in a moderate oven. When 
done cut the cake through the middle, or better 
still, bake in two or three parts in jelly cake 
pans, or upon ordinary pie plates. Put a layer 
of the chocolate mixture between and on the top 
and sides of the cake. 


cream of 


CnocoLtaTE MrixtvRE. 


Ingredients.—Five tablespoonfuls of grated cho- 
colate, 
Enough cream or milk to wet it, 
One cupful of sugar, 
One egg, 
One teaspoonful vanilla flavoring. 
Stir the ingredients over the fire until thor- 
oughly mixed, having beaten the egg well before | 
adding it; then add the vanilla flavoring after 
it is removed from the fire. 


Arrowroot Puppine. 


Ingredients.—One cup of sugar, 
Four eggs, 
Half a teaspoonful of cinnamon, 
and nutmeg, 
Four tablespoonfuls of arrowroot, 
One quart of milk. 


Boil the milk and add the arrowroot dissolved 
in water, next add the beaten yolks of the eggs, 
sugar, and spice; bake inaquick oven. When 
done add the beaten whites of the eggs mixed 
with sugar to the top, and set in the oven to 
brown, 
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ORIENTAL COTTAGE. 


Drawn expressly for Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
No. 520 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


This design can be built in frame, complete | at hand. We will make these, altering to suit 
with heaters, plumbing, etc, for $2500. There | wants, for $50. 
will be a cellar under dining-room and kitchen. Wesend Hobbs’s catalogue of 24 designs, post 
We claim it can be built for this amount only | free, on receipt of 50 cents, or Hobbs’s Archi- 
when complete drawings, specifications, etc., are | tecture, containing 123 designs, for $3.50. 
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The designs of Wall Paper illustrated on this plate are furnished by the courtesy of 
J. C. Finr & Son, 928 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 





For description see Work Department. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 























For description see Fashion Department. 








For description see Fashion Department. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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For description see Work Department. ° 
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For description see Work Department. 
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SPANISH MELODY. 
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Staccato tl Basso. 

























































































































































































Published in sheet form, 30 cts., by WM. H. BONER & CoO., agts. 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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Godey’s Catalogue of Books—A Library Given Away 











The Most Liberal Offer Ever Made 


BY PUBLISHERS TO THEIR SUBSCRIBERS. 





Scott's Waverley Novels: 

1 Waverley, and Woodstock. 

2 Black Dwarf, Old Mortality, and Quentin Durward. 
3 Brideof Lammermoor, Legend of Montrose, Chron- 

icles of the Canongate. 

4 Kenilworth, and St. Konan’s Well. 

5 Guy Mannering, and Anne of Geierstein. 

@ Rob Roy, and Heart of Midlvthian. 

7 Ivanhoe, and The Talisman. 

8 The Abbot, and The Monastery. 

9 Fortunes of Nigel, Count Robert of Paris. 
10 Redgauntlet, and The Pirate. 

11 Fair Maid of Perth, and the Antiquary. 

12 Peveril of the Peak, and The Betrothed. 


Charles Dickens’ Works: 
Pickwick Papers, 809 p. 
David Copperfield, p. 
Martin Chuzzlewit, 840 p. Dombey and Son, 840 p. 
Nicholas Nickleby, 831 p. Our Mutual Friend, 832 p. 
Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American 

Notes, 831 pages. 
Old Curiosity Shop and Hard Times, 832 pages. 
Tale of Two Cities and Sketches by Boz, 824 pages. 
Barnaby Rudge and Mystery of Edwin Drood, 838 


pages. 
Great Ex ectations, Uncommercial Traveler, and 
Miscellaneous, 831 pages. 
Christmas Stories and Reprinted Pieces, 840 pages. 


Bleak House, 862 p. « 
Little Dorrit, 832 p. 


Thackeray's Works: 
Vanity Fair. 
History of Pendennis. 
The Newcomes. 
Don Quixote, 288 


Esmond and Barry Lyndon. 
The Virginians. 

The Adventures of Philip. 
AES. 


Hyperion. Longfellow, 274 pages. 
Hypatia. Chas. Kingsley, 460 pages. 


Twice Told Tales. awthorn, 255 pages. 

Grandfather’s Chair, 225 pages. 

Last Days of Pompeii. Bulwer, 393 pages. 

Horse Shoe Robinson. Kennedy, 554 pages. 

The Berber. H.S. Mayo. 

Jane Eyre. Charlotte Bronte, 392 pages. 

John Halifax, Gentleman, 424 pages. 

The Moonstone. Wilkie Collins, 445 pages. 

Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, by Thos. Carlyle, 596 pages. 

Madame De Siael’s Corrine, 300 pages. 

Uarda. George Ebers, 388 pages. 

Romola. George Eliot, 446 pages. 

Princess Thule. William Black, 464 pages. 

Green Mountain Boys. Judge Thompson, 370 pages. 

Jack. Mary Neal Sherwood, 384 pages. 

Abaft the Mast. F. W. H. Symondson, 378 pages. 

Rose Garden. F. M. Peard, 285 pages. 

Unawares. F. M. Peard, 278 es. 

Thorpe Regis. F. M. Peard, 432 pages. 

Up from the Cape, 252 pages. 

Arabs and Artists. Henry Blackburn, 215;pages. 

Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World. Creasy. 

George Eliot’s Essays. 

Emerson’s Essays, 326 pages. 

The Right Word in the ~—— Place. 

Highways of Literature. David Pryde, F. R.5S., E., 162 
pages. 

American Humorists. 

Artists and Arabs. 

Madame Recamier’s Memoirs. Miss Luyster, 408 pages. 

Madame Recamier and Her Friends. Miss Luyster, 
281 pages. 

Bible Dictionary. 

Life of Christ. Cunningham Gerkie, D. D. 

The Hermits. Rev. Charles Kingsley, 306 pages. 

Legends of the Patriarchs and Prophets, 440 pages. 

Young Woman’s Friend. D.C. Eddy, 250 pages. 

Papers for Thoughtful Girls. Sarah Tytler, 344 pages. 

New Testament, Revised Version. 


PoEMs. 
Scott. 
Bryant. 
Longfellow. 


Homer's Odyssey. 
Milton. 
Shakespeare's Hamlet. 


Burns. : Jean Ingelow. 

Moore. Tennyson. Gilt Edge. 
Orpheus C. Kerr. Studies in Stanzas, Whittier. 
John Trumbull. McFingal. 





Tasso. Jerusalem Delivered. 
Heart Throbs of Gifted Authors, 304 pages. 
Classic Poems. From writings of prominent authors, 
Pearls of Faith. Edwin Arnold, 304 pages. 





Golden Floral Series : 


The Illustrations in all of the volumes of this 
series are designed and engraved expressly forthem, 
no old cuts or designs being used. The covers are rich 
and elegant—the Floral decorations being superb in 
design and colors. The fringe, tassel and cord are of 
fine silk. Lee &Shepard’s retail price of these books 
is $1.75 each. We feel confident that every one who 
obtains one of them will feel more than repaid for 
their labor. 


The Mountain Anthem. Wm. C. Richards. 

From Greenland’s Icy Mountains. Reginald Heber. 

The Lord is My Shepherd. Wm. C. Richards. 

Nearer my God to Thee. Sarah Flower Adams. 

The Breaking Waves Dashed High. Felicia Hemans. 

He Giveth His Beloved Sleep. Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. 

Home, Sweet Home. 

My Faith Looks upto Thee. Ray Palmer. 

It was the Calm and Silent Night. Alfred Domett. 

Abide with Me. Henry Francis Lyte. 

Ring Out, Wild Bells. Alfred Tennyson. 

That Glorious Song of Old. Edmund Hamilton Sears. 

Curfew Must not Ring To-night. Rosa Hartwick 
Thorpe. 

Oh, Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud? 
William Knox. 

Rock of Ages. Augustus Montague Toplady. 

Come Into the Garden, Maud. Alfred Tennyson. 

JUVENILE Books. 

Robinson Crusoe. Illustrated. 555 pages. 

Paul and Virginia. Illustrated. 291 pages. 

History of Charles XII. 352 pages. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. Illustrated. 267 pages. 

Pilgrim’s Progress, 360 pages. 

Classic Heroic Ballads, 281 pages. 

Lays of Ancient Rome. Illustrated. 252 pages. 

Classic Tales. Maria Edgeworth, 332 pages. 

Life of Nelson. Southey. Illustrated. 314 pages. 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel, 403 pages. 

Swiss Family Robinson. 

Dickens’ Little Folks. 


The volumes are arranged and bound as follows: 
1 Dolly Varden. 3 Sissy Jupe. 
Little Nell. Little Paul. 
Tiny Tim and Dot. The Child Wife. 
2 Smike. 4 Oliver andthe Jew Fagin. 
Dame Durden. Florence Dombey. 
The Two Daughters. The Boy Joe. 
Samuel Weller. 
Guliver and Baron Munchausen, 460 pages. 
Arabian Nights. Illustrated. 386 pages. 
Book of Fables. 


The Famous,“ Rollo Books.’’ 
Rollo on the Atlantic. 10 illustrations, 220 pages. 
Rollo in Paris. 9 illustrations, 226 pages. 
Rollo in Switzerland. 13 illustrations, 221 pages. 
Rollo in London. 16 illustrations, 222 pages. 
Rollo on the Rhine. 14 illustrations. 218 pages. 
Rolloin Scotland. 12 illustrations, 218 pages. 
Rollo in Geneva. 10 illustrations, 220 pages. 
Rolloin Holland. 11 illustrations, 215 pages. 
Rolloin Naples. 13 illustrations, 219 pages. 
Rolloin Rome. 12 illustrations, 223 pages. 


Hans Andersen’s Stories: 
1 The Story-Teller, and The Picture Book without 


John Howard Payne. 


Other Tales. Pictures, and Other 
Fairy Tales. Tales. 

2 Shoes of Fortune, and 4 The Ugly Duck,and Other 
Other Tales. Tales. 


The Christmas Greeting. The Mud-King’s Daughte?, 
3 The Ice- Maiden, an and Other Tales. 
Other Tales. 


Child’s History of England, 412 pages. 
~ - ‘* France, 288 eR. 
‘* Germany, 310 pages. 


“ “ 





